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Handsome public buildings are a 
source of civic pride to every com 
munity. Floodlighting is as im- 
portant to a proper appreciation of 
the city *s architecture as good street 
lighting is to the comfort and safety 
of the citizens 


for decorative lighting are simple to install and achieve results 
pleasing to the eye and adequate for the | pempene. Floodlighting 
enhances the beauty of architecture and is an excellent medium 
for directing attention to the city’s promine nt buildings, monu- 
ments and parks. 


Our specialists will be glad to make s 
hody or other interested organization 


iggestions to any civic 
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How Shall the Labor Conditions of the Coun- 
try Be Restored to a Normal Basis? 


Ideas Presented at the Recent Conference of Governors and Mayors at the White House 


Extracts from some of the addresses made at the White House Cenference of 
given in the March issue of THe AMER 
City, and presented a strong plea for the undertaking of public works as an aid in rest 


ernors and Mayors, held March 3-5, were 


G0% 
ICAN 


rin 


labor conditions to a normal basis. Further material from the Conference appears below. 


The Conference of Mayors on the final day resulted in the appointment of a comm#t 


a ttee te 
form a League of American Cities. This organization committee consists of: Hon. Georg 
L. Baker, Mayor of Portland, Ore.; Hon. Frederick W. Donnelly, Mayor of Trenton, N. J 
Hon. W. Montague Terry, Mayor of Salt Lake City, Utah; Hon. Daniel WW. Hoan, Mayor 
of Milwaukee, Wis.; and R. J. Wheeler, representing the Mayor of Allentown, Pa 
Bringing Unused Land into Now, then, my plan was this I went t 
Congress with this flat proposition: “Gentl 


Service 
By Hon. Franklin K. Lane 


Secretary of the Interior 


We have in the United States a vast quantity 
of unused land. I do not believe anyone has 
a right to hold land out of use, and some day 
we will put that into our general philosophy; 
but we have a great body of land that is not 
thoroly a part of our continent—the desert 
land ot the West—idle, unused, valueless, until 
you gather the waters of the mountains and 
bring that water down upon that desert, and 
then it will yield five and six hundred bushels 
of potatoes to the acre. I want to store that 
water; I want to level that land; I want to 
make farm settlements upon that land for the 
sake of the United States and for the sake of 
the world. 

Then, it is not only that land that needs to be 
reclaimed. You gentlemen who come from the 
South, you are worse off than we are in the 
West; your land has been taken in great bodies 
and is held by great companies, or by private 
individuals, so that a vast amount of it is of 
no service to the world at all. I have been 
over much of that land, and it is as fertile as 
any land we have in the West. I want to se« 
that land cleared and drained, and farm settle- 
ments put upon it. And the same is true in the 
North— Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Maine—there is not a single state in this Union 
in which we cannot find large bodies of unused 
land that can be brought into service. 


men, you will have a problem of unemployment 
on your hands. The soldier will not be abl 
to get his old place back, because the works 
will be closed, or because some girl will hay 
taken his place, or because the demand f 
that product will have stopped. I want you to 
say to the soldier boy when he comes bac] 
after he has been home and been received 
his people, ‘Go out W est, ‘Go down South 
Go up North; there is a place waitin 
for you in the making of some new land, either 
as a reclamation project, an irrigation project 
a drainage project, or a cut-over project. Pvt 
in those ditches; put in those dams, put in 
those reservoirs, clear that land, level it, plow 
it, fence it, put a house upon it, a barn up 
it, put in your first crop, turn it into a goin 
farm, and then buy it from the United States 
and pay us back in forty years what we hav: 
advanced to you.’” 

And so our plan is to get a tract of land in 
each state, and in the center of that tract, o1 
near the railroad, to put in a farm settlement 
to put in a village community, in the first in 
stance; a good school—not one of your singel 
room schoolhouses, of which we have tens of 
thousands in the United States, where a nine 
teen-year-old girl for forty dollars a month 
is called upon to teach the young idea, but put 
in a decent school; not where the school 
teacher gets less than the farm laborer on th 
adjoining farm. Put in your graded school 
that will gather up the children of the neich- 
borhood ; and let that school be articulated with 
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and which will be the center of perative 
1 the enter oT ooperative selling 
And | e the garage, and have the hurch, and 
ire tl ent radiate 2 od I ids mnect 
ng with all these farms—which shall not he 
large, but large enough to support a man, his 
wife 1 three or four children it t large 
enough t make a basis of speculatio small 


cultivated, sufhcient for a 


man and his family; with a central community, 


ns intensivel 


at mmunity having the te | 
good roads, and the telegraph and the post of 


school, and the bank, ans 


the g l 
the good store all close together. so that the 
woman can talk across the back fence and the 
n meet his neighbors 

| s challe d before the House Com 
mittee on Appropriations as to the desire f 
our boys to go upon the farm, and so, as an 
experiment, I sent out a few leaflets and asked 
the men in the intonments here if thev de 


ired to go into farming, and if they had had 


experience in farming: and to n zement 
the answers have been coming in at the rate 
of a thousand a day, and 75 per ent of them 


are from bovs who have worked as farm 


laborers,. or with their fathers on farms 


CONFERENCE 


F GOVERNORS AND MAYORS, 
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Deportation of Aliens 


By Hon. William B. Wilson 
= tar of I al oer 


‘ uldressed to the Con 
rs It is from t ecretar 


\ » 
the Central Labor Union of New York and 


s follows 
| Cent 1 Federated Union of Greater 
York and vicinity instructs me to file a 
vith you against the deportation of 
account of their union or strike a 
t 


not know that that is a matter that 


perl omes before this Conference The 


f the deportation of aliens is 

ter that is spect ed V law and comes undet 
liction of the Department of Labor 
its immigration service. If there were 
disposition on the part of the Department 


Labor thru the immigration service to de 


t anyone because of his union affiliations or 


yle of that character would 


ust grounds for protest No one is 
ing deported because of his union affiliations 
strike activities. During the period of the 
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HELD AT THE WHITE HOUSE, MARCH 3-5 
taries W n, Ho 


Secre iston and Redfield 


yar there ere aliens in our country wl \ 
eportabl ler the law, and as the executive 
er in charge f immigration | assume 
the responsibility of declining to deport su 
liens as long as the submarine menac¢ 
tinued. With the elimination of the su 
e we immediately proceeded to the 
f the accumulation of cases that 
ken place during the war period \r 
thers wW » were dep rted which has lk t 
this protest—were people who were advocati1 
the overthrow of our Government | fores 


and the immigration law definitely prov 
that it shall be the duty of the Secretary 
Labor to deport any aliens who come to the 
United States and advocate the overthrow 
Covernment by rorce. 
No one will be deported under the law, 
under any executive interpretation of it, simpl 


ecause he is a radical and trade unionist or 
engages in a strike Our country has wel 


med the people from all nations of the w 
except the physically, mentally and moral 
fective. When our people desire to mak 
hanges in their form of government, 
chinery is provided in our Constitution 
which they can do so, and do so properly. Ar 
alien who comes to the United States and ad 
vocates the overthrow of our Government | 
force is an invading enemy, who is treated wit 
leniency when he is simply deported to tl 
ountry from which he comes 

The use of force to overthrow an auto 
cratic form of government may be the highest 
patriotism The use of force to overthrow 
democratic form of government is treason t 
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Means of Restoring Industrial 
Activity 


By Hon. James M. Cox 


Gove : ( 


\ 1 have in your states 


re some of the mat t turing r 
our states who believe that the process 
djustment, so-called, should come as t 
sult of a prolonged indust i 


have heard it said s have I. that 


need their object lesson Now, tl 
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what is in their minds is this: They believe 
that the country industrially should be brought 
back to a basis of semi-starvation, in order that 
the wage scale might return to what it was be- 
fore the war. That is one extreme—and, by 
the way, the most certain guarantee of a 
régime of Bolshevism in America. 

The other extreme is an expressed desire to 
take up the work of construction now by in- 
dividuals, by industrial units, and by govern 
mental entities, and to push these projects for- 
ward, regardless of the present fictitious values 
that obtain. 

| therefore urge upon you, gentlemen, this 
That from this conference there come a rec 
ommendation to the Federal Government, 
based upon the idea that there is a middle 
ground between the two extremes that I have 
just indicated. We not only want to restore 
industrial activity, because of a thoroly prac 
tical reason, but there is a vitally patriotic rea 
son for it at the same time. I have heard the 
opinion expressed in this presence during this 
meeting that Government should no longer 
concern itself with affairs industrial; that we 
should break the leash and the fetters, so- 
called, and permit business to go on as it 
might otherwise go. Those boys across seas 
fought for us and for our Government, and, 
as one Governor in the Union of States, I am 
in favor of our Government's interesting itself 
now in the affairs of those boys—call it pa 
triotism or what-not. 

Another thing, gentlemen: We have two 
million of our young men now transformed 
practically. They are the hope and the salva- 
tion of the country. They inspire our pride, 
not only because of their characters, but as 
well because of their positive, deep-rooted con- 
victions with reference to the things that are 
now going on over-seas. They must make the 
great buttressing wall upon which the waves 
of Bolshevism will lash, and lash in vain; and 
we must so shape our governmental policies 
as to convince them that the service they have 
rendered over there has been worth while 
American soldiers make this common observa- 
tion: “We thought we ended the war over 
there, but when we come back to America we 
find Americans wasting their time and their 
energies fighting it over again over here.” 

Therefore, if there is to be any reconstruc- 
tion, let it be based upon the broad resolution 
of forgetting the thing that divided us yester- 
day and rendering unto our boys a service in 
reconstruction commensurate with what the) 
did for us over there. 


“Buy Wisely, But Buy Now’ 
By Roger W. Babson 


Representing the Department of Labor 


In addition to helping the various Depart- 
ments to secure from Congress the needed 
legislation to carry out the various reconstruc- 
tion plans already referred to, you Governors 
and Mayors can perform the greatest service 
by preaching to your people the motto for 
which we are indebted to the Council of Na- 
tional Defense—“Buy wisely, but buy now.” 


Vor. XX, No. 4 


The problem of getting the country to 
economize was handled during the war by 
systematic publicity campaigns carried on by 
the Treasury Department, the Labor Depart- 
ment, the Food Administration and other 
agencies. | personally believe that the Govern- 
ment should now secure as much publicity for 
a movement to stimulate buying as it did dur- 
ing the war to retard buying. 

I am in favor of the Government’s getting 
behind a nation-wide publicity campaign to 
stimulate business for the mutual benefit of 
manufacturers, merchants and wage-workers. 
Only by such national newspaper advertising 
could justice be done to every state and every 
city. My friend Mr. A. C. Brown, of Cleve- 
land, who is one of the members of this con- 
ference, believes that the entire cost of such 
a campaign could be covered by contributions 
from the industries of the country in the same 
manner as the cost of the publicity for the 
Liberty Loans was taken care of without ex- 
rense to the Government. 

The buyer should be appealed to, not by ask- 
ing him to buy something that he does not 
need, but by asking him to buy now what he 
does need. It could be explained that a buyer 
who follows a waiting policy not only injures 
the business of his fellow men, but tends to 
bring about a business depression from which 
he ultimately will himself greatly suffer. The 
manufacturer can be appealed to to do all in 
his power to adjust prices as quickly as pos- 
sible to a reasonable basis. Where feasible, the 
manufacturer should be urged to guarantee 
the merchant that, should the manufacturer’s 
price for the commodity be reduced within a 
given time, the merchant will be protected by 
a rebate. That is a simple sentence, but that 
is one definite thing for which the Department 
of Labor has been working. Finally, labor 
should be appealed to to help in the campaign 
by doing better work, by coéperating to re- 
duce the cost of manufacturing, and by en- 
deavoring to get back that desire to produce 
and that love and joy in production. 

To be concrete, then, let us work for these 
seven things: 


(1) Begin at once construction of all pub- 
lic works possible, including public buildings— 
especially schoolhouses. 

(2) Get behind the “Build a Home” move- 
ment by asking for a quota for your commu- 
nity and then publishing each week in your 
daily papers how you are keeping up with that 
quota. 

(3) Get your state this summer to build 
its tull quota of federal roads on the 50-50 
basis and appropriate a larger sum than ever 
before for state roads. 

(4) See that the traction properties of 
your state and city receive fair treatment, re- 
membering that the transportation system of 
a city determines more than any other one 
thing its growth and prosperity. 

(5) Urge labor to give greater service for 
its wages, but remember that high wages in- 
crease the home market for goods, so that the 
more money paid in wages, the more goods 
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will be purchased, and the greater will be the 
prosperity of your state and city. 

(6) Get your Councils of Defense and 
Safety Committees to advertise as much now to 
get people to buy as they advertised during the 
war to get people to economize. 

(7) Help Secretaries Wilson, Lane and 
Redfield and the other Cabinet chiefs in their 
efforts to provide greater opportunities for 
both capital and labor. 


A Home-Building Campaign 
Essential 
By Ernest T. Trigg 


President, National Federal Construction Industries 


Specifically, what can a community do to be 
helpful in this essential revival of private 
building? There is one concrete program 
which deserves your earnest consideration, a 
simple program and yet one ot unlimited pos 
sibilities. I refer to a local “Own Your Home” 
campaign. This seems to be a logical step in 
every community because: 

1. It meets a fundamental need. The na 
tion is short of homes. Conservative esti 
mates say we are short 500,000 homes since 
the war began. Some authorities place the 
shortage at one million. 

2. The campaign is of a character that will 
call to it every substantial business and civi 
element in your community. Your chambe 
of commerce, board of trade, general business 
organizations, your financial institutions, your 
religious and labor organizations—every ele 
ment in your community interested in commu- 
nity improvement can be brought to cooperate 
enthusiastically in this campaign. Now, a 
campaign in which everybody can and will par 
ticipate is the sort of a campaign we need at 
this time. 

3. Frankly, your investment builder, the 
so-called speculative builder is and will con 
tinue to be the cautious builder. But the home 
is built for use and service and comfort. It is, 
in fact, the world’s greatest investment, but 
those who build homes look more to comforts, 
conveniences and a fuller life as their returns 
than to dividends or interest on the money put 
into it. Therefore, home-owning to-day pays 
the same ratio of that type of returns that it 
did before the war—indeed, it pays greater 
returns than before the war, because if this 
war has made plain a single fact it is the pro 
found influence on our lives in the American 
home. 

4. Home-building is the logical first step, 
for the further reason that building is so large 
a part of the entire industry of the country, 
and 75 to 90 per cent of the building industry 
is labor. This is of profound significance when 
we are endeavoring to devise buffer employ 
ment for a period of industrial transition. But 
in addition to this, every home that is built 
immediately stimulates business locally and 
creates the demand tor materials and products 
in more than a hundred correlated industries. 

It would not be difficult to enumerate a 


dozen other arguments as to why a general 
building campaign should begin with home 
building. The arguments are obvious. It is 
more important to this conference, which is 
seeking concrete and specific information, to 
know that the Department of Labor, in its 
Division of Public Works and Construction 
Development, has organized the facts on the 
home-building campaign with a national vision 
in such fashion that it can, on your request, 
place an outline for a complete campaign in 
your hands on short notice 

The Division can provide you with definite 
plans for organization, it can outline and fur- 
nish newspaper articles for your publicity cam- 
paign ; it can give you suggestions as to finance; 
it can, I believe, if occasion demands, send to 
your community an expert to advise with you. 
Here is something concrete, of which your 
communities can avail themselves, and the 
possibilities in permanent community benefits 
re beyond calculation. 

In conclusion, let me say that home-owning 
is evidenced in America is an expression of 
the highest development of civilization; that 
the home-owner as a fixed part of a commu- 
nitv has a different mental attitude toward his 
citizenship than the transient and that the 
red flag of anarchy never flies over the home 
owned by its occupants. 


“We Stand in Need of Good 
Roads” 


By S. M. Williams 


President, Highway Industrie Association 


The fundamental practical question con 
fronting business men is whether the general 
level of prices is going to fall. In my opinion, 
it is not going to fall much, if at all. We are 
m a permanently higher price level, and the 
sooner the business men of the country take 
this view and adjust themselves to it, the 
sooner they will save themselves and the 
nation from the misfortune which will come, 
if we persist in our present false hope 

The surest way to secure a readjustment of 
conditions, including prices, will be to start 
industry going and bring it to a normal busi 
ness basis as quickly as possible. It is not fair 
to consider to-day’s prices with those of the 
days when business men were failing because 
of the general unrest thruout the country 
which resulted in cut-throat competition, low 
wages and, of course, low cost of materials 

The value of a citizen to a community is 
not increased by forcing bankruptcy upon that 
citizen. Low-priced materials under such con- 
ditions become high-priced, and that is just 
what will occur in this country if the federal, 
state and county governmental agencies do not 
establish confidence in the country by a go 
ahead policy in public work. If you men 
representing the various states and munici 
palities do not go ahead with your work you 
cannot expect private capital to do so, and if 
neither proceeds, not only will the result be 
serious to the road-building industries, but 
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the same spirit of “hold-back” will extend to 
all lines of industry. 

The cost of delay in proceeding with your 
road-building program is in my estimation 
more serious than the increased cost of con- 
struction. The Joint Committee on Federal 
Aid in the Construction of Post Roads, Sixty- 
third Congress, reported after a careful in- 
vestigation that the United States was paying 
annually a penalty in excessive cost of rural 
hauling of $504,000,000. These figures have 
increased considerably because commerce to be 
transported over our roads, combined with the 
opening of new roads, far exceeds the improve- 
ment of roads. They are also based upon 
horse-drawn haulage, consequently the saving 
from motor vehicle haulage would greatly in- 
crease the penalty. Every state in the Union 
is sharing in that penalty. 

More than any other nation on earth we 
stand in need of good roads and thousands of 
miles of them. 


From the Report of the Committee 
on Resolutions 
Governor Cox of Ohio 


Chairman 


We are living in the most thrilling time in 
all history, and our resolves are centered in 
the contribution to our children and our 
children’s children of that measure of human 
contentment, justice and opportunity which 
will record us as the worthy sons of our 
worthy sires. Confident that we must progress 
from the fundamental base of American 
ideals conceived and vitalized by the founders 
of the Republic, we pledge ourselves in firm 
and harmonious resolution to gain inspiration 
from the creed of pure Americanism, rather 
than from the disordered doctrines that find 
expression elsewhere. If peoples from over- 
seas desire to live with us and become a part 
ot the nation’s life, they must accept, in the 
first instance, this condition, namely, that 
principles of government must change thru the 
evolution and processes of calm, human in- 
telligence and that the mind of the majority, 
rather than the violence of a minority, must 
be the determining factor. We have been 
thrilled and reassured by the militant declara- 
tion made to this conference by the Secretary 
of Labor, Honorable William B. Wilson, that 
any aliens who seek to invoke force rather 
than reason against our form of government 
must and will be treated as enemies to our 
institutions and sent out of the country. 

There seems to be a unanimity of sentiment 
with reference to making any readjustments 
in wage scale no part of present calculations. 
If that is to come at all, it should be in conse- 
quence of a reduced cost of living. American 
high standards are to be maintained. We 
should move forward and not backward in all 


Vor. XX, No. 4 


matters involving human opportunity, educa- 
tion and a higher moral outlook, and the fullest 
guarantee is the maintenance of the standards 
indicated. 

We would regard the discontinuance of fed- 
eral aid in the maintenance of public employ- 
ment agencies as both untimely and harmful. 
In the midst of war preparation the assem- 
bling of the army and the allocation of labor 
proceeded with such co6rdinated efficiency that 
we approached the maximum strength of the 
nation without serious industrial disturbance. 
This necessitated the shifting of labor, and 
precisely the same thing is inevitable now in 
the change from a war to a peace basis. Re- 
ports have been made to this conference of a 
shortage of labor in some parts of the coun- 
try at the present time, and the meeting of 
demand with supply can in our judgment be 
more certainly attained by following the meth- 
ods which experience confirms. It is our 
earnest hope that the President, thru the War 
Department or some other executive branch, 
can continue for at least several months the 
cooperation of federal with state agencies, in 
order that this most necessary service can be 
given both to capital and to labor. 

It is further suggested that communities be 
enabled to profit from federal experience in 
the matter of working out the housing ques- 
tion, because, as bases of industrial activities 
are changed in this transitional period, situa- 
tions quite as acute as they were during the 
war are highly probable in the future. 

lhe discussion of subject matter has taken 
a wide range during this conference, and we 
are impressed with the importance of adopting 
some plan which will give continuing life to its 
function, So many suggestions bearing vitally 
on the affairs of the nation have come from 
the executive heads of both states and mu- 
nicipalities that we cannot but regard the con- 
ference as a useful institution, thru which 
there can be a concrete expression of local 
needs to the responsible agencies at the seat 
of Federal Government. It is our recommenda- 
tion, therefore, that at least some committee 
be formed at this meeting thru which commu- 
nity thought can clear in its natural direction 
to the several branches of the National Gov- 
ernment, 

We regard with especial favor the practice 
which has been adopted in many parts of the 
country in establishing living and_ suitable 
memorials to the heroic deeds of war. The 
modern conception of working out the com- 
posite result of perpetuity of sentiment and 
improved community utilities, educational and 
otherwise, has made such strong appeal to the 
conference that we recommend it as a helpful 
public policy. 

_We recommend to the states that they con- 

sider means of releasing natural resources 
from controllers who wilfully withhold such 
natural resources out of use for speculative 
profits or for visionary future development, 
thus contributing to unemployment. 
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The Canadian Government Housing Loan 
By Thomas Adams 


Town Planning Advisor, Canadian Commission of Conservation 


N entirely new field for government 
activity opens up with the offers of 


the Federal Government of Canada 


and of the Provincial Government of On 
lend 
houses fot the 


\ltho the 


conditions created by the war, they are not 


tario to money for the erection of 


working classes in Canada 
results of 


offers are primarily 


without significance as a measure of the 


attitude of authority 


new vovernment 

toward social questions. Should success at 

tend these initial efforts, no one can pre 
t where such a movement will end or t 

vhat extent it will assist in bettering the 


housing conditions of Canada. So far th 


has been much favorable comment and vet 
little critic'sm of the action of the Gover 
ments This is significant because of th 


entrance of the Governments into a 


which has long been regarded as the e 


clusive property of private enterprise. Th 


purpose of this loan of $25,000,000 at & per 


cent, which will be distributed on the basis 
of population, is to promote the erection of 
small dwellings and to enable working men 
and returned soldiers to buy them at cost 

If the Provincial Governments were to ap 
propriate on the hasis of $1 per capita, this 


make 
. ; 


Dominion approximately $32,000,000, an 


would available for the entire 

would permit the erection of 10,000 homes, 

allowing an average of $2,200 per hous 
g 3 

It is estimated that 50,000 inhabitants will 


While this wil! 


not solve the hous’ng problem, it will con- 


be cared for in this way. 


tribute substantially to its solution. 

If, by 
ber of houses are erected on sites prop 
erly laid out, and if the dwellings themselves 


means of a loan, a large num 


are grouped as part of a comprehensive 
scheme, as an object lesson in proper and 


sanitary housing, the whole project will 
have a value far greater than the mere 
number of persons housed. The Garden 


City and Garden Suburbs schemes of Eng- 
land bear ample witness to this truth, for, 
while they do not house a large number of 
persons, they have had untold value as an 
example all over the world. Under the 


terms of the loan, the Government 
pproximately I per cent in interest, but the 
working man actually saves from $60 to $7 


per vear, the difference between what th« 


Government charges and what he woul 
Federal and Provincial 
the chief responsibility for admi1 

inicipality Wher: 


] 1 


Under the joint 
chet a 


tration falls on the mi 


state governments have endeavored to 
sist in the solution of the housing problem 
the chief difficulties have arisen from the 
nactivity and lack of interest in th nN 
nicipalities. The latter are primarily re 
sponsible for housing conditions ind 

I ther they accept the Government loat 
or not, it is more than likely that the 
prepare themselves to promote new < 
struction and to raise the standards o1 
building within their limit. 

One of the big difficulties which will con 
front the municipalities is the problem of 


securing suitable land at a price sufficient! 


low to permit of economic deve lopm« nt 


There are only four conditions attached 


to the Federal loan: 





1 Fac provi t e a gene Sing 
c star i < 
l with i 1 housing 4 s 
n le he Fed ( t V 
ul the itt the t t il Ss 
rests with the rovit ul aut 
4 The maximum ar t I a 
t not excee tor ¢ ent l 
\ gs, incl ‘ f nd 
¢ § $3, $4.5 
Loans n be granted " 
i g lan to pt neial g s 
es, housing societi \ ] P 
ers of lots for the purpose of erect 
I ¢ ywn occupar 
H Loans shall t made | able 1 I 
tw ty im special ¢ € th i 


Spec ial 


legislation is being passed an 
directors of housing are being appointed 


most of the provinces, to enable the pro 
vincial governments to take advantage of 
the loan and set up the machinery for its 
administration. The Ontario director in 
timates that much more than $10,000,000 is 
likely to be required to meet the demands of 
municipalities in that province 

One of the striking features of the whole 
project is the importance attached to town 
planning as a basis for housing schemes. 
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Inspiring Memorial Buildings Proposed 
or Under Way 























By courtesy of the National ¢ , ion of Fine 
rHE GEORGE WASHINGTON MEMORITAL BUII 
INGTON, D. ¢ DEDICATED TO THE 
IN ARMS WHO ACHIEVED LIBI 

WHO HAV! RECENTLY 


The George Washington Memo- 
rial Hall 
N the Mall in Washington, a short 
O distance to the east of the National 
Museum, the great George Washing 
ton Memorial Hall, dedicated to the 
of ’76 and the Boys of ‘17, 
pletion. 
tration above, will contain 


Bovs 
is nearing com- 
The building, shown in the illus- 
a large audito 
rium, several minor meeting halls, service 
In addition there will be 
ample cloak- and dressing-rooms, dining 
and kitchen facilities, and, on the 
third floor, rooms of different sizes which 
may be used by the states which contribute 
toward the erection of the building. On 
the second floor space is provided for the 


rooms and offices, 


room 


offices of such national associations as 
may contribute their quotas of money for 
the erection of the building, provided, of 
course, that all such organizations are con 
ducted in the interest of public 
art, 
or health. 

The two buttresses will be dedicated to 
the men of the American Army and Navy 
who fought in the War of Independence 
and the World War. Appropriate carvings 
and statues will show clearly to which 
group of veterans each side is dedicated. 
There will also be a suitable memorial in 
the form of a museum and a war library on 
the first floor of the building. This will 
contain books, tablets, pictures and paint- 


service, in 


literature, research, science, business 


RTY, 
DEFENDED 


DING, NOW NEARING COMPLETION IN WASH 
FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY, HIS COMRADES 
AND TO THEIR DESCENDANTS 


LIBERTY SO GLORIOUSLY 

ings, and other relics and documents per- 
taining to the two great struggles. When 
completed, the Memorial will constitute one 
of the finest public buildings in the United 
States, a fitting tribute to the men who have 
so well served the cause of democracy. 


The Proposed Memorial for 
Chicago 

Not a big monument, but a live memorial 
busy every day in the year, a structure of 
utility and beauty surpassing in size any- 
thing of its kind on earth, a chamber of 
agriculture, a stadium for outdoor sports, 
with a minimum seating capacity of 75,000, 
a convention hall accommodating 25,000, 
with floor for exhibition purposes 
and storage totaling 870,000 square feet— 
this is the conception of a colossal memo- 
rial structure proposed for the metropolis 
of the Mississippi valley. The war brought 
home to the civilized world the possibility 
of world famine. The activity of American 
agricultural producers was of untold im- 
portance in preventing such a calamity. 
For this reason there are many suggestions 
to the effect that the memorial in Chicago 
should not be a local one but should be dedi- 
cated to the great agricultural sections em- 
braced in the Mississippi valley. 

The plan of this gigantic structure, the 
front of which is shown in the accompany- 
ing cut, contemplates a great oval amphi- 
theatre with for athletic contests, 


space 


space 
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SKETCH OF THE GREAT $10,000,000 MEMORIAL BUILDING PROPOSED FOR CHICAGO 


livestock shows, dairy shows, and other 
large exhibitions. The memorial feature is 
emphasized by the two arches flanking the 
structure on either side. In short, it is pro- 
posed to modernize the facilities of the 
Roman coliseum in a monumental building 
which will provide ample facilities for indi- 
vidual memorial tablets, columns and spe- 
cial memorial halls dedicated to 
regiments, generals or to 


armies, 
great battles. 
Facilities for museum rooms, art galleries, 
chamber of commerce offices, and exhibi 
tions, educational halls and permanent agri- 
cultural exhibits give ample evidence of 
the broad spirit in which the plan has been 
A ten-million-dollar project is 
a large order, even for a city whose motto 
is “I will.” What Chicago will do with this 
project remains to be seen, but the great 
ness of its conception should serve as 

stimulus to other communities 
lack the courage to think of their proposed 
memorials in terms of 


conceived. 


a 
which yet 
useful 


W ide CIV ic 


ness. 


Chattanooga Votes Bonds for a 
Memorial Auditorium 

\t an election held on March 11, Chatta 

voted to issue bonds in the sum of 

the 

auditorium to 


nooga 


$400,000 for purpose of 
the 


sailors who served in the w 


erecting a 
memorial and 


Che 


trom one 


soldiers 
irld war 
bonds will be serials, maturing in 
to seven years. It is estimated the tax rate 


will be increased about two mills. The in- 


terest of the commercial, civic and labor 


organizations is largely responsible for the 


success of this project. The campaign was 


thoroly organized under the direction of 
the ( hattanooga Trades and Labor Coun 


cil and the Kiwanis 


One significant feature is 


and Rotary Clubs 
that 
from the Carpenters’ Union, an 


committees 
organiza- 


tion whose membership is now practically 


represented by idle men, were most active 


in the various wards in their efforts to 
[ from the voters 


secure favorable action 





A League of Neighbors 


To the Editor of Tue American City: 
The wonderful community center move- 
ment, now gaining such rapid acceptance 
thruout the country, has met a definite need 
in the town of Spring Lake, where work 
along that line has been carried on all win- 
ter. The slogan originated by me for the 
use of our local organization in this work 
may prove of value in other places in fur- 
thering this idea. In working for or build- 
ing up a Community House or any common 
center of interest in a town or a county, 
the thought of the organization as being, 
in a broad sense, a League of Neighbors 


eized upon my imagination, and this phrase 


was at once given to our group as a work 


ing title. It | 


will be a satisfaction to have 


the phrase used wherever it prove 


may 
helpful in cementing the feeling of 
and 


unity 
brotherhood 
conflict. | 


which a “League of 


which is following the 


great trust that the thought 


Neighbors” suggests 
may aid to spread the splendid idea of es- 
tablishing Liberty Buildings as. victory 
memorials thruout the country, 

MRS. 


Spring Lake, N. J. 


SAMUEL HEILNER 
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Federal Employment Service Will Continue 


Popular Support Enables Maintenance of at Least Half Present Offices 


By A. D. Chiquoine, Jr. 


Director of Information, U. S. Employment Service 


HE United States Employment Ser- 
which faced on March 22 the 

possibility of an 80 per cent reduc- 
tion owing to the failure of Congress to 


vice, 


provide necessary appropriations, will be 
enabled to continue more than half of its 
750 offices thru support from states, cities, 
welfare organizations, civic bodies, trade 
unions and many others interested in the 
national machinery for placing returning 
soldiers and sailors. 

So great was the response of the country 
to the predicament of the Federal Employ- 
ment Service and its desire to help the re- 
turning soldiers and sailors, that the day 
made its reduction 
contributed to 
offices which 


outside 
had maintain 
hundreds of the were slated 
for discontinuance and to keep open the 


the Service 


funds been 


special 2,000 Bureaus for Returning Sol- 
liers and Sailors which the Employment 
Service has established in codperation with 
welfare and other voluntary organizations. 

Up to November 11, with war industries 
in full blast, wages high and demand for 
labor great, it was primarily a 
labor. When the armistice 
however, the pendulum swung the other 


search for 
was signed, 
wav and the offices of the Service became a 


job-hunting unit. During the last four 
months, 1,427,000 war workers and soldiers 
were returned to civilian jobs. 
100 men discharged from the army and 


navy, 28 needed employment, and of the 28 


For every 


needing employment the Employment Ser- 
At the present time the 
Service is placing approximately 100,000 a 
week. Sixty per cent of these are soldiers 
and civilian war workers 


vice is placing 25. 


“The instant and voluntary response of 
the entire country and of all interests to 
the predicament in which the United States 
Employment Service and the national work 
of assisting soldiers and sailors have been 
placed at this critical period,” said John B. 
Densmore, Director General of the Service, 
in answer to a request for a statement for 
Tue American City, “is the most remark- 


able manifestation of popular interest in a 
government agency we have ever known. It 
is also a striking demonstration of the gen- 
eral realization of the necessity for an or- 
ganization to bring the job and the return- 
ing soldiers, sailors and war workers to- 
gether. Employers and wage-earners, and 
even soldiers and sailors, are digging down 
into their own pockets to see that the Em 
ployment Service is carried on until Con- 
gress appropriates funds. Cities all over 
the country are providing the funds neces- 
sary to carry their local offices, and offers 
of support in other cities where offices are 
needed are being given.” 

To assist the Employment Service in 
keeping up its work and enlisting state, 
community and private support until Con- 
eress gives the needed money, the Council 
of National Defense has organized a tem- 
porary Emergency Committee on Employ- 
ment of Soldiers, Sailors and War Workers. 
Colonel Arthur Woods, formerly Police 
Commissioner of New York City and now 
representative of the War Department, is 
Chairman of the Committee. 
assist the 
employment, repre- 
maintained in all demobiliza- 
tion camps, in the debarkation camps and 
on returning transports. 


In order to more materially 
soldiers in securing 


sentatives are 


A record is made 
of each man prior to discharge. Duplicate 
of his record is sent to his home or where 
he expects to go on being discharged, and 
thru the local Employment Service office or 
one of the bureaus for Returning Soldiers 
and Sailors, the work of finding him a job 
is begun at once. In the majority of cases 
employment is found for the returning sol- 
dier or sailor by the time he reaches home. 

“The real difficulty now,” says Director 


Densmore, “is the finding of opportunities 
in industries needing employes, and a na- 
tion-wide advertising campaign has been 
started, appealing to employers to list their 
needs for employes with the Federal Ser 
vice in order to enable the placement of 
soldiers and sailors.” 














The U. S. Homes Registration Service as a 
Civic Asset 


By Edward L. Schaub 


Chief, Section of Homes Restoration Service, U. S. Housing Corporation 
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owners to make needed improvements. By 
this means a very considerable gain was 
made in health, comfort, and morals. In 
not a few instances gross violations of 
building and sanitary laws were called to 
the attention of the proper state or munici- 
pal authorities. 

Equally important, tho perhaps less tan- 
gible, is a further gain to the civic life. 
The greatest of care has been taken to keep 
the U.S. Homes Registration Service from 
becoming fraternalistic, either in spirit or in 
organization. What has been sought and 
in large measure attained is a healthy co- 
operation between the nation and the com- 
munity. The Federal Government has un- 
dertaken the tasks of promotion and gen- 
eral direction. The management and the 
financial support of the various registries, 
however, have invariably been left to the 
respective cities. The committees in charge 
were made sufficiently large to be represen- 
tative of the widest possible variety of in- 
terests. Their consideration and discussion 
of problems as vital as are those of housing 
did much to promote mutual understanding 
on the part of the various elements of the 
community and to develop a truly civic, as 
distinct from a class, interest and point of 
view. 

The Present Need of Homes 

With the close of hostilities the ministry 
of the Homes Registration Service to civic 
life has an enlarged scope. The returning 
soldier must not merely be reinstated in 
industry, but also reabsorbed into the com- 
munity, and, as a first measure, he must 
have a home. During his absence, his fam- 
ily, if small, has frequently been boarding, 
or has been living with relatives or friends. 
Now the normal life must be resumed, and 
a large number of registries are making 
various special efforts towards these ends. 
Moreover, with the shift of industries from 
a war to a peace basis, and with the sub- 
stitution for present workers of men now 
returning from military service, there is 
much moving about, and hence a very con- 
siderable need for assistance in locating 
suitable living quarters. Everything that 
can be done towards meeting this need 


promptly and effectively will in so far, 


diminish social discontent and promote 
stability and the general happiness. 

Here and there the local committees of 
the Homes Registration Service have fur- 
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ther aided in absorbing individuals into the 
community life by giving to churches, 
lodges, community centers, Y. M. C. A., 
Y. W. C. A., or other social or fraternal 
organizations, the names and addresses of 
such strangers as express an interest in 
them. If these organizations seize their op- 
portunities, they will be strengthened and 
the newcomer will rapidly become a citizen 
and a friend, 

Everyone has agreed that the construc- 
tion of much additional industrial housing 
is of imperative and immediate importance. 
The “Own Your Own Home” campaign 
has always had this in its favor—that it 
makes in the direction of substantial, inter- 
ested, and enlightened citizenship. A 
‘*Build’ or ‘Have Built’ Your Own Home” 
campaign has the additional advantages of 
providing sadly needed houses and of en- 
larging the possibilities of employment. 
These movements may be fostered, as they 
have been, by the members of the Homes 
Registration Committee. Moreover, no ex- 
tensive building project is wise which is not 
based on a knowledge of local needs and 
conditions. The committee on U. S. Homes 
Registration Service is in a_ peculiarly 
strategic position to give information to 
chambers of commerce, speculative build- 
ers, and building corporations concerning 
the relation of supply and demand in 
houses, the types and sizes of houses de- 
sired, the preferred locations, materials of 
construction, equipment, size of yard and 
gardens, etc. Careful and comprehensive 
surveys, With lists kept up to date, and com- 
plete records of all applications, will in- 
creasingly be the aim of the Homes Regis- 
tration Service, and will uniquely fit this 
agency to furnish such data as are indis- 
pensable to any wise building program. 


Good Housing is a Community A ffair 


Only those who, like the active members 
of the Homes Registration Committee, con- 
cern themselves with the question, can 
realize the extent to which houses and 
buildings of all sorts are affairs, not ex- 
clusively of the individual, but of the com- 
munity as a whole. Under the conditions of 
city life, certainly, there must be an increas- 


ing vigilance over the sort. of buildings” 


which are to be erected. The supervision, 
however, must be as wise as it is thoro- 
going. Individuals and agencies need, 


nest 
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therefore, to give careful study to the needs 
for legislative action and to the improve- 
in laws and ordinances which 
make for civic beauty as well as for physical 
and moral welfare. 

It should remembered, furthermore, 
that in a democracy the problem of satis 
factory housing conditions, like all other 
social problems, is inseparable from the 


ments will 


be 


long and arduous task of educating public 
For this purpose there should b¢ 
special which 
sume peculiar responsibilities. 
tative committee such as that 
ment of the Homes Registration Service 
has as one of its opportunities that of dis- 


opinion. 
voluntarily 
oe 


in 


agencies as 
epresen 


manage 


seminating knowledge and of developing a 
public conscience with respect to the vital 
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social welfare. 


t 


reviews in the press, al 
news items illustrated | 
connection 
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earing of housing upon all phases of the 
Thru the promotion of lec 


thru appropri 
thru 


icts revealed in 


ures and exhibits: ite book 


articles and 


y 1 


with the listing and inspection 
thru tl 


\f accommodations ; 1e distributior 


of available literature of various sorts; 
thru setting aside in a conspicuous place 
in public libraries books and journals on 
city planning and beautification, on garden 
cities, on architecture on housing leg la 
tion, on the relation of housing to the hap 
piness of the individual and the weal of 
the city—thru such means as these alon 
an the general public be brought to realize 
even measurably, the supreme importance 
of proper housing conditions 


I 





A City Advertises to Curb Rent Profiteering 
By Richard S. Rauh 


Advertising Director of Duquesne University 


ERY recently a great majority of the 
in Pittsburgh 

notified by landlords of an increase 
in their rentals to take effect on the first of 
May. While normal 
pated (thru the general high costs « 
terial and labor), the 
alarming when it was discovere: 


77,000 tenants were 


antici 
»f 


a raise was 
ma- 
situation became 


: 
1 that a 


large number of profiteering landlords 
asked a twenty to twenty-five per cent in 
crease and many others even boosted the 


prevailing rentals from 40 to 62 per cent 

Exorbitant prices were universal during 
the war, but with the cessation of fighting, 
costs as a rule maintained their high-water 
In Pittsburgh, 
however, the landlords determined to 


mark or slowly decreased. 
con 


tinue the reign of terror of “higher prices” 


and with rare exception took unfair and un- 
justified advantage of their tenants. Seek 


ing another home was not feasible because 
the same unreasonable rentals at- 
tached to practically all properties 
Dissatisfaction was r’fe thruout the com- 
munity, and it remained for Robert Gar 
land, a member of the city’s Council of 
Nine, to take the first step in exposing the 
fallacious arguments of the profiteers who 
were asking for preposterous increased ren- 


were 


tals primarily on the basis an assumed 
higher taxation for 1919. The following 
resolution was introduced at councilman 
ession: 

Whereas, it has ce to the knowledge ot 
Council from various sources that rents ir 
11 ularly of small dwellings ire being raise 
the statements made that s i imcreas¢ re 
caused by a raise in city taxes; and 

iH hereas, on a great 1 properties there 
will be 1 tax reduct IgQI9 ired 

ith 1918, and in se will there be an 

eciable ncreas¢ therefore ( t 

Resoli ed, that a ¢ arative tate t 
prepared by the Ma and Council 
taxes in 1918 and 1919 d that t s 


ad ertised in the newspapers tor the intorma 


tion of taxpayers and those who pay rent 


The foregoing action was precipit ited by 
an agreement between the Mavor and Cow 


cil to appropriate funds sufficient to pros: 


cute a vigorous advertising schedule which 
would show the people that landlords had 
no legit‘mate reason to raise rents abnor 
nally and that, on the contrary, rentals 


could actually be reduced in many cases 
It was decided to place the ad 

the 
and 


vertising 
4 


in seven daily newspapers of the 
to the 
a period of only three days—from Saturday 


thru Monday. This 


city concentrate publicity in 


course was deemed 
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\ table of statistics was ap 


expenditure in 


sible taxation 





vended hich cl rl demonstrated that 
taxes on land and buildings had decreased 
In] ctically every case Specifi nstance 

were illustrated, and properties were chosen 
from fourteen wards representing every 
section of the ci An insignificant in 
crease in taxation was noted in only a few 
instanct The deductions from thes« facts 


nfuted the argun 


cleat \ col 
profitec rs. 
writ- 


The copy necessarily was carefully 


} 


ten because it was feared that a 


of the stand taken by 


sweeping 
the 


might discourage prospective 


condemnation 


prohiteers 


landlords from building just at a time when 
the city needed more homes, apartments and 


landlords 


ititled to a legitimate profit on their 


It was emphasized that 
are e 
properties just as in every other business 
and that the Mayor ar 
fully encourage construction in all its 


enterprise, Council 
ranches, believing that fair rentals on 


properties present an honorable source ot 
income 

The concluding paragraph of the adver- 
tisement succinctly outlined the purposes of 
the Mayor and Council (whose names were 
signed to the publicity) as follows: 

To expose the outrageous profiteering in 
rentals on the part of a majority of landlords; 
to encourage all kinds of construction from 
which a legitimate profit in rental can be de 
to induce all owners of properties to 





rived; 
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the ¢ t< I ent ls 1 \ shou 
egit he coupon was keyed 
t ( ition of the city \ 
‘ these ce pons Vas 

I yf renters responding 

\ 1 met yr s sequently is held 
in ( ( Chamber, the tenants banded 
tog protection against the rent 
| ti 1 they finally secured legal coun 
el late eventualities These 
renters under the le idership of P. R 
McElligott, org ed the Renter’s Anti 
E-xtort lLeag \ bill was prepared for 
nt ctit he Leg ture of Pennsyl 


will enable 


tenant excessive rentals 
ha. 


the Court of Common Plea 


ing the facts before 
s of the 
and 
be accepted by the 
the 


country, 


which i. hearing render a 


| orant 
! t 


which must 
While 


renter cannot be 


judgment 
landlord action is pending, 
ejected, it is stated. 

These and similar efforts have followed 
the publication of the It is 
to sum up the far-reaching 
results that have 


advertisements. 
yet too early 
but it is interest- 
landlords have been 


accrued 
ing to note that many 
checked in their 
unjustified 


intentions of demanding 
rentals this 
essential 
ounce of prevention for tenants in 1920. 


increases in year, 


and the publicity will prove an 
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Construction of Long Outfall Sewer Under 
Unusual Conditions 
Columbia, S. C., Saves $35,000 by Doing Work with City Labor 


By T. Keith Legare 


City Engineer 





HE city of Columbia, 5. C., is situated > 

on a plateau sloping in all directions 

nd bounded on the west by a large 

river, from which the water-supply is taken 
at a point ibout opposite the center of the 
city. In order to dispose of the sanitary 
sewage from the northeast, north and north 
vest sections of the city, it was decided to 
construct a pipe sewer outfall, 634 miles in 


Femme ney 


length. The route of this sewer is along 


a walley formed by a creek north of the 


city, and thence along the east bank of the 





Columbia Canal, which is parallel to the 
iver, to a point below the water-works 
where it discharges into the river. Several 
survevs were made in order to locate the 
best possible line, but in some places there 
was very little choice, on account of the 
steep hills, and it was necessary to place 
over 4,000 feet of the sewer on concrete 
trestles and a great deal of it thru solid 
rock. 

Proposals were received September 25 
1917, on the construction of the sewer, but 
being entirely too high, they were rejected, 
and it was finally decided to build it with a 
city force under direction of the City En- 
gineer. On January 21, 1918, work was be 
gun, and it proceeded without interruption. 
\ltho the work was greatly handicapped by 
unusual labor conditions and delayed de 
livery of material, the entire sewer was 
completed within the estimated time, before 
the end of January, 1919. 

Two separate accounts were kept for 
this work in order to compare the actual 
cost with the City Engineer’s estimates sub- 
mitted to the Council. The material ac- 
count included all pipe, manhole castings, 
and the stone, cement, steel and lumber for 
| trestles, also the hauling of them. The esti- 
mated cost was $22,000, and the actual cost 

was $25,511.90. Two orders for concrete 

pipe were cancelled on account of war con 
ditions,-and“this pipe finally -cast $3,230.83. 4°39 poor CONCRETE TRESTLE WAS NEEDED 
| more than the amount allowéd for it in esti rO CARRY THE SEWER OVER THIS 


IN 


> 
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}, mate. The prices of all other material were RAVINE, COLUMBIA, S. C. 
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also greatly increased The constructiot 


account included all labor, equipment, tools 


cement for pipe laying and manholes, brick, 
lumber for ditch bracing, dynamite, etc.., 
accident insurance and miscellaneous items 


1 
The estimated cost of construction was 
$42,000, and the actual cost was $42,689.17. 
The lowest bid submitted by contractors 
for construction of this outfall sewer was 
$73,900, and to this would have been added 
the cost of inspection, about $3,800, if the 
work had been done y contract Phe 
amount saved on this work by the Engineer 


x Department is therefore approximately 


S ' 


in 


$35,000, and there is no doubt that bett 
workn anshiy has been secured 

his outfall sewer cons sts of the follow 
ing 7,143 teet of 18-inch, 20,260 feet of 
15-inch, and 2,413 feet of 12-inch vitrified 
clay pipe; and 2.359 feet of 18-inch and 
3.231 teet of 16-inch reinforced concrete 
pipe, a total of 35 400 lineal feet or 034 
miles: 4,100 feet of the sewer is exposed, or 
above ground, and this portion is con- 
structed of best qual ty reinforced concrete 
pipe supported on reinforced concrete 
trestles. There are seven beams and twenty 
trestles, the highest of which is 30 feet and 
the longest 8oo feet The rock excavated 
amounted to 1,516 cubic yards. 





i igi hil ‘Poe ere 
\fter completion of the first section an ONE OF MANY DIFFICULTIES OVERCOME 


‘ n concrete beam to avoid large stone 
deposit 


before water was turned into it. a careful 


examination was made at the outlet of the 


a 





A CLOSE VIEW OF THE CONCRETE SEWER PIPE, SHOWING JOINTS AND BEAM 
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CONSTRUCTION COSTS OF OUTFALL SEWER 
Rock 
Construction Material Inspection Total Cost Excavation Time 
. , ’ . { $93,000.00 Furnished Furnished ane ane 
Contractors’ bids.......... ) 73'900.00 agg ne “hygece $103,211.90 9 mont 
City Engineer's estimate. 42,000.00 $22,000.0 $3,800.00 67.800 l vd 3 1 
Actual amounts as con 
structed by city 42,689.17 25,511.90 None 68,201.07 151¢ yd 304 days 
Ea 31,210.83 Unknown $3,800.00 35.010.8 
sewer and it was found that the leakage, or 100 feet on the 15-inch section. This re 


infiltration of ground water, amounted to 
only 3g of an inch greatest depth of water 
in the 15-inch pipe, altho part of this sewer 
consisted of 1,800 feet of 18-inch pipe laid 
from one to three feet below the water level 
of the canal and crossing under a small 
stream of water. 

The total amount of fall on this sewer 
was limited, and it was necessary to con- 
struct it with a grade of 2% inches per 100 
feet on the 18-inch section and 3 inches per 


quired accurate surveying and great care in 
selection of location. 

lhe sewer was carefully tested and in 
spected after completion and was found to 
operate very satisfactorily. 

The above table shows the comparison 
between estimates, bids and actual cost 

The illustration on the front cover of this 
issue of THE AMERICAN City gives a good 
idea of the excellence of the work of align 
ing the sewer. 





Play: A Profession with a Future 


O meet a great need for capable 
workers in a new and uncrowded 
profession and one of great promise 

for women, Columbia University is codp- 
erating with the National League of 
Women Workers in offering a course in 
organization and leadership of recrea- 
tional and community activities for working 
girls. The course will be given at Columbia 
University, New York City, May 12 to 
June 14, I9gI9. 

The new vision in community recreation 
demands that it be democratic, all-inclusive 
and well organized. Applying these prin- 
c ples to the reconstruction period, when in- 
dustrial unrest, endangered labor standards 
and unemployment are making life hard 
for the worker—the soldier no more than 
the woman who works—is a need of the 
hour, and requires trained leadership. 

Miss Jean Hamilton, general secretary 
of the National League of Women Workers, 
who will have direct supervision of the 
course, has made a close study of recon- 
struction conditions as they affect wage- 
earning women. Her plans for the course 
include intensive training for all phases of 
girls’ club work. Special stress will be 
placed on the part recreation may play in 
the trying period of reconstruction. The 
course will consist of lectures, field work 
and round-table discussions. All move- 
ments touching the lives of working women 


will be brought into the course as giving 
an intelligent background. Speakers repre- 
senting the Charity Organization Societies, 
the community center movement, the 
Women’s Trade Union League, the Con- 
sumers’ League and the girls’ protective 
societies will be included in the program 
of lectures. 

The field of girls’ recreation is constantly 
expanding and opportunities for jobs are 
becoming more numerous. Students com- 
pleting this course are prepared for posi- 
tions with any of the big recreation organ- 
izations, for girls’ club work in settlements, 
for welfare work in stores and industrial 
plants, for leadership of girls’ activities in 
social centers, churches, and schools, and 
for positions under public recreation com- 
missions in cities and towns all over the 
country. 

Students successfully completing the 
course will receive a statement from Colum- 
bia University certifying the work accom- 
plished. Such students will be listed with 
various placement agencies specializing in 
social service. Applicants must have had 
two years of college training or some ex- 
perience in social work and a high school 
diploma. 

Prospectus of the course may be had 
from the Extension Teaching office, 301 
University Hall, Columbia University, New 
York City. 
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What Shall We Do with the Street Railways? 


By Delos F. Wilcox 


HE street railway issue is a complex 

one at all times, and it is not made 

simpler by the fact that times have 
changed. Misunderstanding is general. No 
satisfactory progress can be made without 
a clear statement of fundamental principles 
and an unflinching application of them to 
the facts as they are. What, then, shall we 
Say ? 

i. Transit service is an urban necessity 

2. Even a temporary interruption otf 
transit service tends to a paralysis of busi- 
ness and to grave public disorders. 

3. Transit routes, transit service and 
transit rates are vital factors in the city 
plan and in the program of urban develop- 
ment, 

4. Street railway transit requires the in- 
stallation and maintenance of fixtures in 
the public streets and the curtailment of the 
free use of the streets. 

5. rhe necessary cost of transit service, 
including the cost of the capital investment, 
must be paid by somebody: thru loss to the 
investors, thru fares paid by the car riders, 
thru special assessments, or thru appropria- 
tions from the public treasury. 

6. On the average and in the long run, 
private capital cannot be induced to flow 
into street railway construction and equip- 
ment, unless the permanent integrity of the 
investment and its continuous fair earning 
power are assured, or else a chance to will 
large profits is held out to compensate for 
the risk of suffering heavy losses. 

7. Speculation in street railway invest- 
ments tends strongly to interfere with the 
public purposes for which street railways 
are constructed and operated, and to in- 
crease the cost of the service. 

8. If private speculation is to be. elimi- 
nated, then the risk attaching to the invest- 
ment and to its earning power must be 
borne by the public, and the full cost of 
service jn any given case must be provided 
from fares, assessments or taxes. 

6. If a street railway enterprise is 
to be self-sustaining without any possibility 
of ‘speculative losses or speculative profits 
for the private investors, it is essential that 
a flexible rather than a rigid system of 
fares be adopted. 


10. But if the maintenance of a uniform 
low rate of fare is essential from the point 
of view of public policy on account of the 
importance of a wide distribution of popu- 
lation and a wide development of the urban 
area, the fluctuating deficits, arising from 
time to time on account of the insufficiency 


of revenues derived from the low fare to 
meet the cost of service, must be made up 
out of assessments or taxes. 


Service at Cost a Step Towards Public 
Operation 


11. If the speculative element is removed 
from street railway investments and the 
rate of return is fixed and guaranteed, then 
so far as the investors are concerned, the 
motives for economy and efficiency, which 
are believed to be characteristic of private 
as compared with public operation, are neu- 
tralized, and economy and efficiency come to 
depend almost wholly upon the comprehen- 
siveness and effectiveness of public control. 

12. The problems involved in the effec- 
tive exercise of public control, after the pri- 
vate motive for economy and efficiency is 
killed, are essentially problems of public 
operation, and they are rendered more dif- 
fieult and more expensive by the indirect- 
ness of the process. 

13. If uninterrupted transit is essential 
to the public welfare, strikes of street rail- 
way employes must be prevented. 

14. If strikes are to be prevented, then 
the public, for whose benefit uninterrupted 
service is guaranteed, must undertake to 
bear the responsibility for insuring to the 
employes just compensation and reason- 
able hours and conditions of work. 

_15. The assumption by the public of 
authority to fix wages and to change the 
hours and conditions of labor involves the 
corresponding assumption of responsibility 
for providing the additional revenue, if 
any be required, to meet the increased cost 
of the service due to increased wages, 
shorter hours or better working conditions. 

16. Here again the responsibilities which 
the public is forced to assume are essen- 
tially the responsibilities of public opera- 
tion with the same disadvantages of indi- 
rectness, 
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which require additional capital expendi- 
tures and in turn further reduce the traffic 
and the usefulness of the street railways. 

25. No matter how profitable the opera- 
tion of street railways may have been in the 
past in many cities, the recent increase in 
the cost of street railway service as meas- 
ured in terms of money, coupled with the 
great development of motor vehicles, makes 
it questionable whether the street railway 
business as a whole can be made self-sus- 
taining in the future while rendering ade- 
quate service, unless radical reductions in 
operating costs are made possible by new 
operating methods, such as the introduction 
of the one-man car. 

26. To give the street railways, while in 
private hands, those exemptions and guaran- 
ties which, under existing conditions, would 
make street railways attractive investments 
to private capital and thus make it possible 
to secure under private ownership and op- 
eration the continuous expansion and de- 
velopment of street railway facilities neces- 
sary to meet the needs of growing cities, 
would place the companies in such a fa- 
vored position, and would involve so many 
dangers from the public point of view, as 
to make the program theoretically undesir- 
able and politically impracticable. 

The logic of events, the driving force of 
circumstance, the imperative command of 
public necessity, the breakdown of all other 
expedients, all point to public ownership 
and operation as the necessary and only 
possible solution of the street railway prob- 
lem consistent with public welfare. 

This brings us to the threshold of the 
problem. The transformation of the street 
railway business, with its vast investment 
of private capital into a public function, 
owned and operated by the community, is a 
tremendous undertaking. The cities are un- 
ready. Generally they lack authority, most 
of them are in financial straits, all but a 
very few are lacking in the technical knowl- 
edge and initiative demanded by so great an 
enterprise. But democracy has applied for 
the job of running the affairs of the world; 
for good or for ill it has been chosen. If 
the cities, like spoiled princelings, are not 
ready to come into their dominion, they 
must get ready. They have come of age 
and their affairs need instant attention. 
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Capital Value the Primary Problem 

The first essential in a practical program 
for the effective regulation of a street rail- 
way system or for its transformation into 
public property is the determination of the 
true capital value of the investment. Every- 
thing hinges upon that. Obviously, a 
street railway system cannot be taken over 
for public operation under lease or for pub- 
lic ownership without a decision upon this 
issue. It is here that any program will be 
sure to founder on the rock of delay and 
disagreement unless as a first step measures 
are adopted insuring a prompt and definite 
decision of this point. Many cities enter 
into negotiations with street railway com- 
panies or other public utilities for a reset- 
tlement of franchise relations or for a de- 
termination of capital value for rates or 
purchase in the hope of reaching an amica- 
ble agreement satisfactory to all parties. 
Such an agreement may be possible in some 
cases. But often the men nominally in con- 
trol are not in a position to agree to funda- 
mental settlements that would be fair to the 
public, for they represent marginal interests, 
which upon a fair basis of valuation would 
d’sappear entirely. Time spent in negotia- 
tion with them is time wasted and worse 
than wasted, when the cities have no time 
to lose. The only possible way under such 
conditions is to establish a condemnation 
procedure by which the value of the prop- 
erty for the purpose in view can be promptly 
and definitely determined, without asking or 
securing the consent of the figureheads who 
masquerade as presidents and directors of 
the operating companies. As a part of such 
procedure, rules of valuation must be estab- 
lished that will protect the cities from the 
necessity of paying for property already de- 
voted to public use, and burdened with the 
obligations of public service, a price fixed 
upon the assumption that it is not devoted 
to public use and is not subject to the dis- 
abilities incident to public service and obli- 
gations. The fact that franchises once 
thought to be worth millions have in fact 
become a liability rather than an asset 
must be given full weight in the determina- 
tion of the purchase price. Cities cannot 
afford to undertake municipal ownership 
on a basis of the same overcapitaliza- 
tion that has already bankrupted private 
operation. 
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Americanization Thru Getting Out the Voters 
By Frank L. Dykema 


Executive Secretary, Americanization Society of Grand Rapids, Mich. 


AST August Grand Rapids formulated 
2 what it called a new plan of Ameri 
canization. The work was based on 

the belief that every individual should be a 
regular voter and that true Americanization 
consists in stimulating the sense of indi- 


which is about 6.5 per cent of the population 
of 987 
At the March 5 


were cast. 


O00, 


primary, 28,705 votes 
It has been customary to have 
eleven or twelve thousand votes upon this 


occasion, and in presidential years a normal 


vidual responsibility with relation to com- 


* 


munity matters. 

Our purpose is to 
stabilize the vote by 
getting out as many of 
the voters as possible 
at every election and 
thus eliminate the dan- 
ger of political domi- 
nation. 
thus to 
of preparedness against 
any element that wishes 
to exploit the commu- 
nity, if it is true, as we 
believe, that the aver- 
age of all the people 
produces results based 
on good judgment and 
honesty. 

The plan worked out 
well in August, for we 
secured the largest 
primary vote the city 
ever had. In Novem- 
ber the vote was ap- 
proximately 20 per cent 
larger in proportion to 
population than in other 
cities in Michigan, ex- 
cept in Lansing, where 
our plan was also used 
under our direction. 

Since the first of the 
year we have been 
working on the regis- 
tration of women. On 
the last registration day 
22,600 were registered. 
This represents ap- 
proximately 17 per 
cent of the total popu- 
lation of 132,000. De- 
troit registered 65,000, 


It is possible 
secure a state 


vote of 27,000. 





Every Voter will be 
Tagged! 


A man is legally Americanized, when by inheritance or natural- 
ization, he has acquired the right to vote. He is truly Americanized 
when, through appreciation of his moral obligation to the commun- 
ity, he participates in its affairs. 


Participation may consist of taking an active part in the 
governing organization or in patriotically supporting war measures, 
but fundamental participation in a democratic form of government, 
is voting. 


The first absolutely essential step in Americanization is to con- 
vince all men that, so long as they live in a democracy and benefit 
by it, they are morally obligated to take part in it by voting, and if 
they do not vote, they have no right to live in it. 


What chance is there of impressing the alien with the import- 
ance of the part of an American citizen in his government when half 
or more of them are indifferent to their voting duty? 


The man who is indifferent to this obligation must be shamed. 
We Ys‘shirking responsibility. The alien who fails to make applica- 
tion for citizenship should be made to feel that he is a parasite, 
receiving the benefits of American liberty without taking his share 
of responsibility. 


Weting day should be the inventory time, when 
the progress of Americanization is measured. It 
is essential that on that day, some method be used 
to distingdish the Americanized from the un 
Americanized, and to accomplish this we propose 
to give every voter a tag, after he has voted and 
to ask him to wear it for three days. 


1AM AN 
AMERICAN 


This tag, worn by the man who has fulfilled 
his obligation to the community, will make the 
man conspicuous who has failed to do this duty. 


We ask the help of all citizens 
in making regular voting a re- 
quirement of good standing in 
‘the community. 


Federation of Social Agencies 


Americanization Committee 





POSTER USED IN THE GRAND RAPIDS AMERICANIZATION 
CAMPAIGN 
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LIVING HERE 


HAS , 
REGISTERED 


TO VOTE 


THEREBY ASSUMING 
SE’ PONSIBILITY OF 


CIn7eNet 





DWELLING OI 
N REGISTERED 


dependent of issues or candidates, is an 
( e to pertorm which 
the non-voter 





ORE th seven tl and citi nd 
towns last spring took the t in 
a national Clean-Up and ‘aint-Up 
Campaign. Wh e cons that the 
movement originated as late as 1912, its 
progress has been phenomena o many 
persons the connection between home-com 
ing soldiers and clean-up campaigns may 
not seem obvious, but to us jt seems that 


this year the | 


lean-Up and Paint-Up 
Campaign 


should } oreater joni 
uid Nave a greater signin 


cance than ever before. The men who 


been fighting our fight 


have 
id a thoro 
job of cleaning up over there. Is it not up 


overseas d 


1 


that the 
return are cleaner 


to us to see to it 
they 


cities to which 


and better-looking 


th : ch they leit 

t affords a unique oppor 
tur ( t cooperation and, 
moreover, it is a positive investment, for, 


is Protessor King, of the \gri 


Kansas 


ultural College estimates, the loss in value 
due to lack of painting in the state of Kan 


sas alone is greater than the 


loss by fire 
If your community has 


had such an 
oth mental and 


never 
inspiring renovation, | phys- 
ical, as comes from a real clean-up, now is 
the time to get it. Valuable assistance can 
Allen W. Clark, Chairman of 
the National Cl Up and Paint-Up Cam- 
paign Bureau, Security 


Building, Louis, 








Juvenile Delinquency in Buffalo 


| 
An Analysis of the Causes 


_ 


By George E. Judge 


Judge of the Children’s Court, Buffalo, N. ¥ 
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from trespassing on railroad properties, 
yet we try to hold parents responsible for 
the delinquencies of their children while 
leaving corporations and other contributing 
agencies severely alone. 

Some time ago we tried to have classes 
in ethics established in the schools, in which 
these elementary propositions could be taken 
up with the children, but the efforts failed. 


The School’s Responsibility for 
A mericanization 

According to the 1910 census, there were 
in Buffalo over 118,000 foreign-born, of 
whom 30,000 were unable to speak English. 
Since 1910, the foreign-born population has 
increased materially, and 14,000 or more 
of the newcomers are still unable to speak 
English. Obviously, education is one of 
the remedies for our difficulties. The state 
laws require instruction in reading, writing, 
spelling, arithmetic, English language and 
geography for children between seven and 
sixteen years of age, but 8,320 pupils at- 
tend Polish parochial schools in which the 
State Education Department reports that 
English is very meagerly and inefficiently 
taught during a portion of the time. Be- 
cause of the tendency to make the students 
proficient in the Polish language, English 
and geography and American history are 
taught only two or three times a week. 

The State Department of Education also 
reported that the majority of pup‘ls are 
over age. The parents finally realize that 
their children are not making proper prog- 
ress, and transfer them to the public schools, 
where they have to be kept back one or 
two more grades. The result, of course, 
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is dissatisfaction and often truancy, which 
almost invariably winds up in the Chil- 
dren's Court. Out of the 8,320 children in 
attendance in the ten Polish schools, 1,918 
will be fourteen years old, 371 will be fif- 
teen, and 140 will be sixteen years old when 
they have completed the work of the sixth 
grade. These are the children who are be- 
ing transferred and who in turn are kept 
back in the public schools, and many of 
whom ultimately become truants. This is 
unjust not only to the child but to the 
parents, for the earnings of these boys, if 
they were legally employed in honest tasks 
at a minimum of $5 per week, would yield 
nearly $15,000 per week to their families. 
In making this analysis, I do not wish to 
be construed as opposed to the Poles. I am 
a warm admirer of the great accomplish- 
ments of the Polish nation in adversity. My 
point is that, in order that these children 
shall become good American citizens and 
not be a discredit to their Polish ancestors, 
we must bring about their better assimila- 
tion and education along American lines. 


An Ounce of Prevention 

If we can remove by education the handi- 
cap of the prejudice that now exists, we 
shall enrich our national life by absorbing 
a well-meaning, hardy, industrious and 
thrifty people, who in due time will become 
a wonderful asset; but if we fail to enforce 
the education law, if we fail to remove 
from them the temptation of the railroad 
yards, if we compel them to live together in 
unsanitary private dwellings, we simply lay 
up for ourselves a heritage of trouble. 





The Value of 


A committee of the Civic League of a 
small Middle-Western city busied itself one 
early spring time taking “snapshots” of 
offending back yards and alleys, business 
lots and vacant lots. These views were 
telling in the extreme. They were mounted 
‘on large mounting boards and displayed in 
the most conspicuous windows in the down- 
town district, with the query in large type 
heading the mount, “Are you responsible ?” 
The next spring the same yards and lots 
were snapped, and again the views were 


Photographs 


mounted showing what had happened dur- 
ing the course of a year. This time the 
mount was labeled, “Something to be proud 
of.” 

At another time this same active commit- 
tee had printed at considerable expense sev- 
eral copies of a leaflet containing a cut of 
a “before and after improvement” view of 
a common back yard with the inquiry, 
“Which is yours like—This? or This?” 
The results of this simple device were im- 
mediate and lasting. 
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New Municipal Pier in Philadelphia 


Progressive Construction Advances the City’s Standing as a Seaport 








PHILADELPHIA’S NEWEST 


N the acqu’sition of a new municipal 
pier most take the 
tunity of celebrating the event, but 


cities oppor 
in the case of Philadelphia’s new municipal 
pier, at the foot of McKean Street, on the 
Delaware River, the modern 
passed quietly from the contractors’ hands 


structure 


to the supervision of the Department of 
Wharves, Docks and Ferries without cere- 
mony. The reason for this was that the 
Quartermaster Department of the United 
States Army had had possession of the 
pier for several months and it had figured 
largely in governmental overseas shipments 
during the war. 

This new municipal structure is one of 
the most modern docks in existence. Three 
main contracts covered the building of the 
pier, $575,000 for the substructure, $494,- 
000 for the superstructure, and $660,000 for 
the completion. The McKean Street pier 
is the first of a total of ten municipal docks 
to be built in the lower part of Philadelphia, 
which are designated collectively as the 
Moyamensing Terminal. 

The McKean Street pier is 250 feet wide 
by goo feet long, with a dockage space of 
300 feet flanking each side. The 
structure is of solid fill construction, which 
is a departure from the plan adopted for 


sub 
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PIER AT McKEAN STREET 

the Southwark Group. The railroad tracks 
serving the pier are on the outside of the 
pier shed, one track being located on each 
side of the pier, while additional facilities 
are provided by tracks laid in the middl 
floor space, 

\ll of these tracks connect with the 
Philadelphia Belt j 
‘ilitate trucking and to permit teams to 
back up to the deck of the pier on either 
side for the purpose of loading and unload 


Line railroad. To fa 


ing freight, a depressed driveway was con- 
structed up the center of the pier for 
three-quarters of its length. 


about 


A conservative estimate places the an- 


nual capacity of the pier at about four 


million tons of freight. The pier has two 


stories and is provided with the most 


devised freight- 
Closely 


large car-storage yards for the rapid re 


modern and ingeniously 


handling apparatus. adjacent are 
plenishment of cars upon the piers during 


the operation of loading or discharging 
cargo from vessels. 

Already Philadelphia has begun the con 
struction of several more of the ten piers 
mentioned above. Thus the city is provid 
ing work still 


importance as a seaport. 


and further increasing its 








The Construction and Operation of the New 
Refuse Destructor in Brookline, Mass. 


By Henry A. Varney 


Town Engineer 


ap el YP 





a 
HE town of Brookline, Mass., has re door lhe roof is protected with standard 
cently completed a put into opera pitch and gravel construction 
tion a plant for the sorting and dis On the southwesterly side of the build 
posal of combustible refus: ng all the floors are above ground, and 
Vhe building is located in an unde large windows give ample light and air to 
veloped section of the town, on land which all parts of the structure; but on the north- 
was originally purchased for a quarry for east side the ground level is at the height of 
the Highway Department. The structure is the top floor, and vehicles drive directly on 
35 feet.in width, 67 feet in length, and three to this floor and dump their loads thru a 
stories in height. With the exception of large scuttle at the northwesterly end of the 
the panels under the windows and a belt ulding. Five large doors at this level 
course under the coping, the structurt make it possible for several teams to ente1 
thruout is reinforced concrete. On the out and unload at the same time. 
side of the building, the concrete surfaces On the next floor is a steel conveyor, or 
are pean hammered, except for a draft line picking belt, 40 feet in length and’ 42 inches 
two inches in width on all corners, which is n width, running from the large-hopper t ‘ 
rubbed to a smooth finish. The panels and the feed holes in the top of the furtfat@ at ‘ 
belt course are of mottled brown brick the opposite end of the building. Most of 
Phe inside walls and ceil ngs are scraped the remainder of this floor, except for a 
to remove form marks as far as possible narrow aisle along each side of the con 
and then painted with i white Portland ( I is divided into bins for the tem 
cement grout \ concrete hardener was porary storage of the different classes of 
used in the top floor an n addition, a salvaged paper, rags, etc., and for tin cans 
quantity of coarse emery was troweled into i other incombustible refuse. The rest of : 
the granolithic finish opposite the main the material is carried by the conveyor to ; 
3 
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ELEVATION OF BROOKLINE’S NEW BRICK AND CONCRETE REFUSE DESTRUCTOR 
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THE RECEIVING FLOOR, BROOKLINE, MASS., DI! 


the charging holes, where it is fed | 
ity to the fire. A small compartment on this 
floor is reserved for the storage of objec- 


y gra\ 


tionable material, such as street sweepings, 
which it is the intention of the Health De- 
partment to incinerate, instead of their be- 
ing deposited on the dumps in various parts 
of the town, as has heretofore been the 
practice. 

On the lower floor, and directly under 
the scuttles in the bottoms of the various 
bins, are placed the baling presses. The 
presses for tin cans and for manila paper 
are operated by hand, but the press which 
does most of the baling is operated by elec- 
tricity. 

The furnace is located in the southeast- 
erly end of the lower floor, and the com- 
bustion chamber is so 
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towl e ¢ nev 1 
LOO cet | ont 
S hurt of col ‘ 
radial ck an 
to the top with fi 
brick. It has an iro 
cle 1-out loo1 im 1 
side at outside set o 
steps da light: Gg 
rod, and the top 
tect i cas 
Cap. 
lhe oard o lealtl 
ot th t n requires 
the h eholder i 
separate retuse t 
three ( ses oO ct 
STRUCTOR lecti (rat é nic 
is te ed to include 
yn! kitcher waste 1s collected | ontrac 
carried to far ns about ten miles iway in 
fed t NYS \nothet class v1 ich is collecte 
Ly town labor, includes hes, tin cans and 
incombustible matter. This material is used 
in filling low land as ossible to the 
point ot collection. lhe third classif ti01 
is intended to include o1 ( stible ma 
terial, but, as a matter o ict, more t 
cans, bottles, et« are toumns this co ( 
tion than in the ash barrels. This mat: 
is collected by the town hauled to tl 
above-described plant In motor trucks and 


i 


horse-drawn vehicles. 


| 


Inder the five-year agre 


ent for the dis 


posal of material after delivery, th 


tor operating the plant mi 





arranged that it will also 
serve for a second unit, 
if the growth of the 
town, or change in the 
character of the material 
to be consumed, neces- 
sitates an increase in the 
capacity of the plant. 
The furnace was bu It 
by the Morse-Boulger 
Destructor Company, 
and is of a type suitable 
for the incineration of 
all classes of refuse, in- 
cluding garbage, and if 
the occasion demanded, 





contrac 


ist maintain it t 


the satisfaction of the Board of Healt 
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could incinerate all the 
garbage collected in the THE SORTING 


FLOOR 
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SALV. 


AGE 


SCHEME 


WORTH 
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Wanted—Better Teachers 


The Present Great Need of a Better Type of Education for Our Boys and Girls 


OW is the supreme opportunity for 
N educational progress! The triumph 
of democracy in the Great War has 
inspired in most of us a great hope for its 
future and withal a steadfast determination 
that the fires of enthusiasm and coopera- 
tion, kindled by the war, shall not be al- 
lowed to die out, but shall go on burning 
away all barriers in the pathway of human 
progress and human happiness. In the edu 
cation of our boys and girls lies our chief 
hope of a safe, successful, happy democ- 
racy in the days to come. Some of the great 
stumbling blocks in education’s pathway 
must therefore be destroyed immediately. 
Delay will prove disastrous. The nation is 
confronting a most serious situation to-day 
in the dearth of competent teachers. The 
following extract from a paper entitled 
“The Nation and the Crisis in Its Schools,” 
presented by Professor Joseph Swain of 
Swarthmore College at a meeting of the 
National Education Association some time 
ago uses sensational words, but words 
which are, nevertheless, strictly true: 
“There is no more urgent problem now 
before the American people,” says Profes- 
sor Swain, “than that created by the threat- 
ened collapse of the teaching profession. 
Collapse is an extreme word; but so is the 
emergency it describes. The drafting into 
other work of large numbers of the most 
capable teachers, the continual opening of 
new doors of opportunity to thousands of 
others, the utterly inadequate financial pro- 
vision for the majority of the remainder; 
these are no longer matters for debate. 
They are facts. And they are facts ominous 
with disaster for the nation. If the Amer- 
ican people cannot be made to see the sit- 
uation and to supply an early and drastic 
remedy, we shall run the risk, even tho we 
have won the war, of losing all that makes 
the war worth winning. Our schools are 
the spring and origin of our democracy. 
Of what avail will it be to spend our blood 
in defending the forms of democratic s0- 
ciety, if the life that is to fill and energize 
them is lost ? 
“It is a day of big things. The war has 
trained the national imagination to see 


things on a new scale. It is no longer a day 
when we say, “This ought to be done. We 
will do it, provided we can get the money.’ 
It is a day, rather, when we say of what- 
ever is vital to the public welfare, ‘Let this 
be done.’ And then we get the money. It 
is a day preéminently when those who are 
serving the state must be granted the right 
of way. The teachers of the country are 
not only serving the state now; they have 
been serving it all their lives. They are the 
captains of the army of understanding, not 
alone of that technical understanding upon 
which military victory depends, but of that 
larger human understanding upon which 
depends the whole hope and future of the 
world. Jf we spent billions to save the 
world, can we not spend millions to make 
the world worth saving? If we have poured 
forth our treasure without stint to those 
who shape our steel and iron, can we not 
grant at least a living wage to those who 
are molding our life itself? The nation 
must come to the rescue of its schools. 
For a nation without education is a coast 
without a lighthouse.” 

An editorial in School Life, the official 
organ of the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, states that the character of the 
schools is being lowered just at the time 
when it ought to be raised to a much higher 
standard than ever before; that teachers 
are now paid much less for their work than 
mail carriers, policemen, cooks, telegraph 
messengers, and even unskilled laborers; 
that while the cost of living has increased 
approximately 80 per cent in the last four 
years, the salaries of teachers have in- 
creased on an average only about 12 per 
cent; that small increases of 5, 10 or 20 
per cent will not avail, for they will not be 
sufficient to hold in the schools men and 
women of superior ability. The editorial 
closes as follows: 

“It is not for the sake of the teachers that 
this policy is advocated. Schools are not 
maintained for the benefit of the teachers. 
If men and women of ability are not willing 
to teach for the pay offered them, they can 
quit and do something else for a living, as 
hundreds of thousands of the best do. It 
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is for the sake of the schools, the children 
and the prosperity of the people and the 
strength and safety of the nation that the 
policy is advocated.” 


The Real Difficulty 

“The real difficulty,” says Dr. A. E. Win- 
ship, Editor of the Journal of Education, in 
a recent issue of that magazine, “is that the 
public has never believed that good teach- 
ing is a necessity. The public has never 
realized that no other necessity in city, 
county, state or nation is as great as good 
teaching. There is no one in the employ of 
city, county or state quite as vital to the 
community as those who have in their keep- 
ing the welfare of the children. The future 
of America and all her interests are in the 
hands of those who have the children in 
their care.” 


Fire Departments Versus School 
Departments 


Dr. Winship then gives the following 
lucid presentation of the present situation 

“The fire department can try to protect 
a house, a block or a city from destruction. 
Sometimes it protects, sometimes it fails, 
but the city always tells the people to pay 
for the department that tries to protect 
their property. When the old hand tub 
engine was inadequate, the public bought 
horses and an equipment of hose wagon, 
ladder truck, fire engine and chemical en- 
gine. When the horses were not speedy 
enough, the public paid for motor engines. 
When the department failed to cope with a 
fire successfully, the department was never 
blamed, but lack of adequate equipment; 
and vast sums were appropriated for new 
equipment until now there is nothing in the 
world more marvelous than the equipment 
of a fire department. A house, a block, a 
city, can be rebuilt and is improved by the 
rebuilding. The money for the rebuilding 
is mostly provided by the insurance com- 
panies, 

“The schools are tfying to prevent a con- 
flagration much worse than any with which 
the fire department tries to cope. The social 
conflagration is more liable to occur than 
any fire calamity. There are social and 
civic tinder boxes more risky than any 
rookeries and shanties that endangered 
Chelsea. There is no insurance in case of 
social and civic conflagration, and there is 


no rebuilding. The schools save a larger 
portion of their risks than does any fire de- 
partment. When the schools fail, the pub- 
lic blames the schools instead of increasing 
and improving the equipment. An assumed 
failure of the schools turns loose a lot of 
pulpiteering, Chautauqua oratory and edi- 


} 


torial denunciation; and the taxpayers have 


a new excuse for opposing added provision 
to prevent social and civic conflagration 
“The teacher is the one tax-supported 
person whose whole business it is to try to 
prevent fire carelessness, poverty, insanity, 
hospital needs, anarchy, riots, and all other 
social and civic diseases. The new era de- 
mands intense public devotion to education, 
supreme wisdom in school administration, 
unalloyed patriotism in teachers, and joyful 
financial support of the taxpayers.” 


“Bricks Versus Brains” 

“In cities it has been easy to get money 
for elaborate school buildings, but any in- 
crease in teachers’ salaries was secured 
with difficulty. Why? Because real estate 
dealers, architects and contractors had in- 
finitely greater public influence than edu- 
cators. Parents did not discriminate be- 
tween the educational value of bricks and 
brains.” 


Responsibility of Boards of Education 


“But who is primarily responsible for the 
lack of a living wage for teachers? The 
Board of Education, city and state, is 
elected to do one thing and one thing only 

it is expected that every member of every 
Board of Education, state and city, shall in- 
sist upon having everything done that can 
be done for the children thru the schools 
There is no school without teachers. No 
school is satisfactory that is not the best 
possible, and no school is the best possible 
unless the teacher has the best conditions 
under which to work. It is the one business 
of the Board of Education to make these 
conditions the best possible.” 


Think This Over 

The Saturday Evening Post puts the mat- 
ter tersely in the following words: 

“Everybody knows what must happen to 
a calling if rival callings that require no 
greater experience, ability or training are 
constantly outbidding it. The more alert 
and ambitious candidates will gravitate to 
the rival callings. 
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No aiter-war q ré res e willing to pay a great deal more money 
earnest attention than public education for it. That is fundamental. And if we do 
And { vith due res or every t care enough about public education to 
telligent movement towa ett etho ing to pay a great deal more for it 
of instructi cannot } i great de han we have ever paid in the past, let us 
better article t nle é op our cant and talk of something else.” 





The New Bridge Across the Lake Boundary 
of the City of Worcester 


By Philip H. Holbrook 


IRCESTER’S $325,000 bridge, altl d two 72-foot spans. In combination with 
not ome ( ed ope these there is a 100-foot viaduct. lhe 
layor H ha een in part bridge is 60 feet wide, giving ample room 
( e time () the bridg« tor a double electric car track in the center, 
yen to travel, a yward g vith a roadway and promenade on either 
the other side i le position for t ide. The surface is paved with wooden 
fic is being pushe 1g Chi locks of improved design lhe walks are 
bridg S nder cot ctior y ¢ guarded with pre-cast concrete railings. 
slakeslee n Sons Co ice the rhe electric light and trolley poles are com 
direction of Samuel H, Pitcher Compa ined in one and are set in polygons on each 
engineers, The bridge is the fourth to spa er. 
lake Quinsigamond at this point since 1& Chis bridge was begun in the spring of 
Lake Quinsigamond is about fou ile i916. The estimated cost of the bridge at 
long, situated in the central part of Massa that time was a quarter of a million dollars. 
chusetts, and is the eastern boundary of the Since then, however, owing to the increased 
city of Worcestet Che old bridge was built cost of material, labor and claims for land 
in 1862. It was a massive stone structut damages, it has been found netessary to in- 
containing a single small arch. The bridg crease this amount to $325,000. ‘This cost 
was 500 feet long and 30 feet wide, giving is divided among four parties, the city of 
just room for a single electric car trac Worcester paying $165,000, Worcester 


a small roadway and a walk Chis bridge 
was not only unsafe and i adequate tor the 
amount of traffic handled, but 


and 


was so plain 


unattractive that it was a detriment 


rather than an asset to the city. 


The new bridge is a reinforced concret« 


structure consisting of six arches and a 
viaduct 
and the 


thes 


"he largest span is 100 feet long, 


smallest is 60 feet long. Between 


extre es the re are two 92 foot spans 


the town of Shrewsbury 
Worcester Consolidated 
Street Railway Company $50,000. 

lhe opening of Worcester’s new bridge 
It means a 


County $103,125, 


and the 


SO.S75 
O73) 


marks a new era for the city. 
revival of boat racing, regattas and carni- 
vals at the lake, and will have a great in- 
fluence in making Lake Quinsigamond one 
of the finest summer resorts in New Eng- 
land 
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For this 


editors will welc« 

















department the short articles fron t town ‘ i 2 
heads of departments, on subjects of interest na pratcice giue t ther er I } w 
raphs, plans, or other illustrative material, s } ” $ wt , ’ 
panying photograph, was built in 1914 
cost ot $30,000 and is rapidly emg aid fo 
MAYORS with the use of the sinking fund ly} 
school ts not, strictly speaking, city pro] 
erty, but belongs to the district, of whic 











Progress in a Small lowa City 


Keystone, lowa.—In the last few years 


our little city has added numerous improve- 


ments, at slight cost to the citizens. There 
are five hundred inhab ‘tants in our com- 
munity. Our water-works was first con- 


structed in 1897 at a cost of $3,000, and 
consisted of a wooden tank and about eight 
blocks of main. The system was extended 
thru one or two blocks every year. In 1916 
the wooden tank was removed, and a steel 
The additional 
blocks of water mains were also 


structure was erected. 
necessary 
laid, the total improvements costing $4,000. 
This amount was paid off by the use of a 
7-mill tax and the charge of 3% cents per 
barrel to the water consumer. 

In 1911 we constructed our City Hall at 
a cost of $49,040. To pay for this, a sink- 
ing fund was establ’shed and a tax of two 
mills levied. With this we have completely 
paid for the structure. 


The school building, shown in the accom- 


our community is the bigge 


ST ™ 
total tax rate for city government amount 


dollar. 
HENRY 
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A Municipal River Recreation Pier 


ArpAny, N. Y.—In the last few year 
the river front of Albany has undergone 
wonderful transformation from its former 
unsightly and dilapidated appearances One 
part of the general improvement made 
the city of Albany was the construction ot 


the recreation pier. This pier, which is goo 











feet long and go feet wide, is located of 

posite the business section of the city and 

creates the Albany Basin, between the mat 

channel of the Hudson River and the fac: 

of the docks. The pier is re iched fron 
Quay Street, a marginal 
street along the river 
front, by a three span re 
inforced concrete bridge 
200 feet in length 


width of 20 feet 
and sidewalks of 10 
The pier was former 


roadway 


feet 


privately owned and had 


a dozen or more old 


warehouses, only a few 


of which 








$30,000 SCHOOL BUILDING 


MUNITY OF 


IN KEYSTONE, 
PERSONS 


were in wuse 
The property was a 
purchased by the city 
except a portior Ipo! 
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abutment, and the buildings were razed to 
the ground j 
the 


Concrete dock walls in place ot 
bulkheads 


constructed, with landings at several places 


broken-down wooden were 
for various kinds and sizes of pleasure and 
motor boats. 

On the pier the city erected two shelters, 
one band-stand and one public comfort sta 
tion, brick structures of much architectural 
merit. It leased ground on the pier to the 
Albany Yacht Club, the 
erected a large and fine club house harmon- 
izing architecturally the 
erected by the city. The surface of the pic r 


on which club 


with buildings 
was paved with concrete with geometrical 
figures of red promenade tile. Openings 
were left and trees were planted to add 
and provide 


to the general 


shade. 


appearance 


The use of the pier is greatest during the 
warm months of the year, when the park 
Adults and 


children come to get the river breeze, the 


benches are used to capacity 


view up and down and across the river, to 
see the movement of the river traffic and to 
watch the motor boats leav:ng and coming. 

The recreation pier, besides being a 
popular addition to the park system of Al- 
bany, has the further merit of being so 
situated that it is in plain sight of all people 
coming to Albany by train or boat, and its 
sightly appearance, together with the other 
improvements along the river front, give 
visitors an exceedingly fine first impression 
of the city. 


FRANK R. LANAGAN, 


City Engineer 


RECREATION PIER, ALBANY, N 
CONNEC 
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Business and Residential Street 
Improvements 

Corpus Curisti, TEx.—Six years ago the 
city of Corpus Christi was practically with- 
out any sort of pavements, and during the 
wet or rainy season the conditions of the 
roadways, especially in the black-soil sec+ 
tion of the city, made vehicle traffic of any 
kind almost impossible. Horse-drawn and 


motor vehicles were very frequently seen - 


mired in our highways. This condition so 
disgusted both city officials and taxpayers 
that there 


prove our city streets. 


was a concerted action to im- 
During the last five years we have con- 
11.41 miles of bitulithic 
thruout the city, building 
cement sidewalks and storm and sanitary 
sewers, placing water mains in the improved 
streets and installing sidewalk curbs. The 
total yardage of pavement which has been 


structed pave- 


ment besides 


placed has been in excess of 228,000 square 
yards. It was part of the policy of the city 
when placing the new improved pavements 
that as much underground work as possible 
should be done prior to laying the pavement, 
thus saving considerable expense and an- 
noyance from promiscuous cutting of pave- 
ments after they had been laid. 

The streets improved include all in the 
district, mumerous _ residential 
streets and one main thorofare extending to 
the city limits in each direction. This work 
was done at an approximate cost of three- 
quarters of a million dollars. 

H. A. STEVENS, 


City Engineer. 


business 
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NEWLY IMPROVED STREET IN TYPICAL: RESIDENCI club was organiz« 
SECTION, CORPUS CHRISTT, TEX There have be 
fourtes } 
sessions at the Village Hall and three social 
PUBLIC WorRKS = evenings at the home of tl Chairmat 
Papers have bee prepared ind present | 
oO the follow yx subject Ene 
Methods and Records: Street Paver 
A Good-Fellowship Club of Village = strect Openings and Repairs: Sew: 
Employes Drains; Water Mains and Services 
Oak Park, Itt.—The Oak Park Munici ings; Collection and Disposa tf H 
val Clul made up wholly of village €1 Wastes Pre vention nd ‘ rol ) 
ploves, has been in existence a little less ease; Problems of the Wat ) t 
than two years. Its founders and members Design, Construction and Op« 
re quite pleased with what it has already Wer System of Val Park; Met 5 
accomplished, and look forward most hope Planning and Constructing Public Imp1 
fully to what it may yet do. It is in no ments in Oak Park; Parks and Playgro 
sense a political organization, altho its It was hoped that by presenting paper: 
name might indicate it. Membership in the the above subjects each department woul 
club is at present confined to employes in get a clearer insight into the work of « 


the Public Works, Building, Water, Health of the other departments, and that a 
and Park Departments, and the Village of cooperation, heretofore lacking, might 


( lerk’s office be le veloped. Judged bv results, there i 
In every city and village carrying on its abundant evidence that our object has, to 

work of improvement and maintenance thru large degree, been attained 

several departments, each doing its work Many of the papers were of a high order 


quite independently of the other, there is of merit and a real credit to their authors 
hound to be more or less overlapping and Unt-] recently the membership was confined 
friction, some disregard for each other's entirely to men, but from now on there will 
rights, and a lack of that spirit of codpera be no discrimination as to sex. The topics 
tion which is necessary if the best results assigned for 1919 are all based on the 

are to be obtained. It was with this in and as several have been assigned t 
mind that the writer called together a women, we look forward to some unus 

number of the employes of the several de- good papers. We believe that the activities 





a ee 


, rHE 


clu Vill not only tur 


nish instruction 


entertainment to its members, but will 
result 1 i higher standard of service as 
pl \¢ 
lhe village of Oak Park, the home of this 
club, adjou the cit of ( hicago on the 
west and has an area of 4 square miles 


ind a population of approximately 37,000 
people We operate un 


ider the village form 


government, our elected governing ofh 





cials being a President, six Trustees and a 
Clerk he Village Attorney, the Com 

ssione Public Works and the Village 
Enginec ire appointed by the President 


lhe village is almost entirely a residential 


community 


Up to the present time the only officers of 
the club have been a Chairman and a Secre 
tary \t the annual meeting in January 
however, a full set of officers, including 
Presider Vice-President, Secretary and 
lrea er, was elected 

W. F. SARGENT 
Commissioner of Public Work 
+ + 


Central Dumping Station, Fourth 
Street Cleaning District 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The first floor of 

the central dumping station of the 4th Street 


Cleaning District in | 


*hiladelphia is used by 
the contractor for this district as a stable 
Previous to the the bins, 


the second 


construction of 
shown in the first photograph 
floor was used, as it is now, as storage space 
for street cleaning equipment, such as ma- 


chine brooms, sprinklers, dirt wagons and 
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ash wagons, and the space now occupied by 
the bins was an open gangway, thru whic! 
all refuse, except garbage, 
rubbish and 


including ashes, 
hauled there by 
teams, was dumped directly into trolley cars 
equipped with large box bodies. 
rangement 


street dirt, 
This at 
required a trolley car at th 
station at all 
from 


dunrping 
loaded 


routes 


times, otherwis« 


teams the ash and rubbish 


and various street cleaning gangs 
that had arrived could not dump the‘r loads 
and the entire work was delayed. 

The 4th Street Cleaning District includes 
the business the city and is 
Poplar Street on the north, 
South Street on the south, and extends from 
the Delaware River on the 


Schuykill on the west 


portion of 
bounded by 


east to. the 
The streets cleaned 
include 2,235,900 square yards of pavement 
lhe ashes and rubbish are from a contribut 
ing population of 202,557 (according to the 


/ 
census of 1910) and from the business 


houses. From each building there is re 
moved a weekly amount of 400 pounds of 
ashes; from residences an unlimited amount 


of rubbish, and from retail store buildings 
not more than four barrels. 

Each of the nine bins, some of which are 
shown in the first photograph, has a capac 
ity of 12 cubic yards. They are arranged 
against the east wall and are supported by 
it and a brick wall under the dumping sill. 
\bove the bins is a timber gallery, on 
which are the hand winches, one for each 
bin, used in closing the drop-bottom doors. 

Chis gallery is supported by timbers ex- 

















SECOND FLOOR, CENTRAL DUMPING STATION, SHOWING THE ARRANGEMENT SUITABLE 


ONLY FOR END DUMPING VEHICLES 
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tending from the bin 


partitions. The bin par- 
titions are vertical; the 
other two sides are ver- 
tical from the elevation 
of the dumping sill down 
to a point half-way to 
the bottom of the bins, 
they 


where converge to 


the drop-bottom doors. 
Thess 
lel to the center line of 
the line of 


are hinged paral- 


and 
swing 


bins, 
when opened 
down and out. 


| oaded 


hauled up = an 


wagons are 


incline 
wall of 


along the west 














an elec- 
Under the bin 
thru 
south side of 

the building to the north side 
at the south end, 


the building by 
ONE O} 


tric hoist. DUMP 


there is a passage 
from the 
lrucks enter 
rece ve their loads and de 
part by the north end for the point of final 
disposition. The trucks have 12-cubic-yard 


side-dump bodies. The second photograph 


shows one of these trucks emerging at the 
north entrance. 
In the summer time most of the street 


cleaning in this district is done at night, on 
account of traffic conditions. All street dirt 
These are hauled 
to the plant and dumped, and the next morn- 
ing the contents of the loaded bins are dis- 
charged into trucks and hauled away. In 
the winter time, the 
best street cleaning is done in the daytime; 
the dirt from this work, together with the 
ashes and rubbish, is hauled to the dumping 
station in the daytime. While conditions 
have not been such as to test the capacity 
of the plant, over 8,000 cubic yards have 
been handled weekly with facility. E. H. 
Vare is the contractor in this district. 


is picked up by wagons. 


for obvious reasons, 


DUDLEY T. CORNING, 
Division Engineer, Bureau of Street Cleaning 
+ + 


The Consulting Engineer 


“Who is the man who'll draw a plan for every- 
thing you desire? 

From a transatlantic liner to a hairpin made of 

wire? 

‘ifs’ and ‘ands,’ ‘howe’ers’ and 

who makes his meaning clear? 

[he work-disdaining, hope-sustaining consult- 
ing engineer,” 


With ‘buts’ 


THE TRI 
BODY, 


CKS EQUIPPED WITH 12-CUBI¢ 
FOURTH STREET CLEANING 
PHILADELPHIA 


YARD 
DISTRICT 


SIDI 
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Bringing the Police Department 
Up To Date 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND, Some 


eT ‘ 
sweeping 


changes have recently been made in the 


Indianapolis police force, and most of the 
with the recom 


1 


in the municipal 


changes are in conformity 
mendations contained 
vey prepared for us in 1917 by the Ni 
York Bureau of Municipal Research. The 
changes are as follows: 

The establishment of 
for patrolmen 

The training sch 
members of the department 

Che establishment of 


working shifts 


three 


creation of a ol for all 
a complete system of 
police records which shall reflect 
ditions in the city. 


rime con 


The abolition of the office of inspector of 
police 
The creation of three reserve squads for 


emergency work in with the sup 


connection 
pression of various forms of crime 

The establishment 
sponsibility for 
tions 


of a system of fixing re 


information as ] 


to law Ola 
The enlargement of the motorcycle squad 
assigned to automobile speeders 

Provision for more policemen at the union 
station to handle traffic, 
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Municipal Departments Pay for 
Water 

Sourn Benp, Inp—One of the gross in 
justices which are heaped on water de- 
partments in most cities is the requirement 
that they furnish water free to all other 
municipal departments. This condition has 
enabled many municipal departments to 
operate at a seemingly low cost, while the 
water department was forced to ask for 
exceedingly high appropriations which could 
not he understood by most of the citizens. 

Our water department has been furnish- 
ing the city and its various departments 
with all the water they needed and also fire 
protection for the entire city without any 
direct charge. Also, no revenue has been 
received from the connections with indus- 
trial plants, thru which we are ready to 
serve them at any time in case of a break- 
down of their own systems. The charge to 
the consumer has been a minimum of 50 
cents per month on all sizes of meters, 
which was really an injustice to the water 
department, as it provided a pitiably small 
revenue, 

With these conditions prevailing, the de- 
partment thought it proper to go before the 
state public service commission and ask 
for a ruling by which it would be possible 
to increase the revenue of the water de- 
partment in a proper manner. 

The ruling which we secured is as fol- 
lows: 

t is ordered by the Public Service Commis- 
sion of Indiana that petitioners, on filing and 
posting as prescribed by law, shall put into 
effect the following changes in its charges, and 
its rules and regulations: 

(1) Every metered water-supply service 
shall have a minimum ready-to-serve charge on 
every meter installed, varying with and based 
upon the size of meter required and installed, 


as follows: 
Monthly Mini 


Size of Meter mum Rate 

inch, %-inch and 34-inch a 0 
l-inch - ' ‘ 75 
1 inch ai : 1.00 
2-inch , . 2 00 
8-inch 5.00 
4-inch . 10.00 
6-inch and over .. : 15.00 


(2) For each connection from the mains of 
the Municipal Water Department to private 
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mains there shall be charged for ready-to-serve 
varying with the size of the service running 
from the mains of the Municipal Water De- 
partment to the mains privately owned as 
follows: 


l-inch connection. $ .75 per month 
l inch connection 1.00 per month 
2-inch connection re 2.00 per month 

inch connection . 1.00 per month 
f-inch connection ‘ : 8.00 per month 
6-inch connection : 10.00 per month 


(3) For each fire hydrant located and main 
tained by order of proper authorities of the 
city of South Bend, on a public street or other 
public thorofare, said city shall pay at the rate 
of $40 per annum. 

(4) For all connections made to sewers, 
there shall be a charge of $15 per annum. 
This applies to sewer flush tanks. 

By placing the requirements of this order 
in effect, the revenue of the Water Depart- 
ment will be increased between fifty and 
sixty thousand dollars a year without plac- 
ing undue burden on any department or 
consumer. In this manner it has been pos- 
sible to keep up with the increased cost of 
producing pure water and distributing it 
under proper pressure thruout the city to 
consumers, 

_ JAMES N. LUTHER, 
Superintendent of Water Works. 


+ + 
Making the Large Consumer Pay 


Sioux Faris, S. D—When the munici- 
pal water-works of Sioux Falls was estab- 
lished, the Water Commissioners realized 
that they had to compete with other cities 
which, on account of their more favorable 
location, were able to deliver water more 
cheaply to the consumer and thus could 
induce many manufacturers to locate with- 
in their borders. The Sioux Falls Board, 
being alive and progressive, met this com- 
petition hy making a low rate to all large 
consumers. It was decided at that time 
that the higher rate for small or domestic 
consumption and the quantity used by the 
small consumers would take care of the 
major portion of the interest, depreciation, 
overhead and operating expenses. A lower 
rate to manufacturers and other large con- 
sumers brought only a small margin of 
profit over the cost of fuel, interest, etc. 
However, the Commissioners realized the 
value of these industries to the city and 
were willing to make this sacrifice. 

When the increase in cost of fuel and la- 
bor took place, the cost of pumpage to the 
city, if the old rate had been continued, 
woyld haye meant a considerable logs, 
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FOR WATER PER 100 CUBIC FEET PER MONTH—SCHEDULES OF METER RATES 
OLD RATES NEW RATES 
For Cubic Old Costs Total Total For Cubic New Costs Tota 
Feet Rate Con- Cost Feet Rate Con t 
sumed sumed 
First 1400 0.224% $3.15 First 1400 0.22! $3.15 
Second 1400 0.15 2.10 2,800 $5.25 Second 1,400 0.15 2.10 2 800 $5 2 
Phird 1400 0.12 1 68 4,200 6.93 Third 1400 018 1.82 4 200 ; 
Fourth 1400 0.11 1 5,600 8 47 Fourt 1400 O11 14 ). 600 g ¢ 
Fifth 1400 0.10 1.40 7.000 9 87 Fift 1.400 0.11 14 un ! 
Next 7,000 0.07% 5.25 14,000 15.12 Next 7.000 0.09 6.30 14.4% 16.4 
Next 14,000 0 .06'4 9.10 28,000 24 22 Next * 0 08 11.20 28000 27 
Next 14,000 0.06% 9.10 42,000 33.32 Next 0.08 11.20 42.000 S 8 
Nex 14,000 0.064 9.10 56,000 42 42 Next 0.08 1.20 16.000 4 
Nex 14,000 0.06'9 9 10 70,000 51.52 Next 0 OS 11.20 70.00 2 
Nex 70.000 0.06% 43.75 140,000 95 27 Next 0 O08 5 00 140.000 9 
Next 140,000 0.06% 87.50 280,000 182 77 Next 0.08 112 00 280.000 229 
Next 140,000 0.06% 87.50 420,000 270 27 Next 0.08 112 00 £20) 00K j 
Next 140,000 0.064 87.50 560,000 357.77 Next 0 OS 112 00 HOO000 4 
Next 140.000 0.06% 87.50 700.000 445 27 Next 0 O08 112 00 700.000 ‘ 
* All over 140,000 cubic feet is sold at a rate of 8&8 cents per 1 cubic feet | 
ntinued below this point to show increased revenue from large consumers 
Minimum charge $6 per year, quarterly, under both rates All bills under t 
er cent discount if paid on or betore the 10th of the mont! 
therefore higher rates were established. A  ‘t@%@ng, and if surprised at the s1 t 
comparative tabular statement of the old mple meth e 
and new rates is given above. Sg ig det ; 
It is interesting to note that not a single feet. If th ves at a 
complaint or objection was made to the in- _ the har If this is the « 
crease in the rate. The customers were ~ ‘jake’ reading last us 
notified in advance of the new rate and the 44 ee ee 
f te . f s drawr 1 if the meter has regist 
necessity for it. It is estimated that the a leak in some place. Ex e 
increase will offset the greater cost ol Have you « oie ed cost of the 
pumpage, so that the annual income from sp'se! leak or leaving it op \ 
‘ ‘ ae S1Z¢€ i in ordinary € 
water revenue will remain the same. The _ pounds pressure, discharge 
. i4 gallons a day, or 22,32 5 
cards which were sent to all customers jg more than will be leeitimay 
show the new rate and contain valuable in- "es of five people eac! 


. ; ite, $5.42 
formation on how to test meters, how to aa 
locate leaks, the cost of such leaks, and We find that there has been a decide 


. rmq* . Td Fo aT > lor 1] Ww n th 
other points. This has helped materially Spirit of cooperation developed between th 
to reduce the number of complaints about Citizens and the department, and that the 


higher bills for water, which were gener- Citizens are beginning to feel a sense of 
ally caused by wastefulness and by leaks in proprietorship in the department. 

fixtures within the consumers’ property. The city of Sioux Falls is 95 per cent 
Now when a consumer discovers that there metered, and it is hoped shortly to mak« 
is a leak somewhere affecting his pocket- this 100 per cent. Had it not been for 


book, he does not stop to complain about his "eters, the city would no doubt have been 
meter bill, but immediately employs a compelled to put in additional pumps b 
plumber to check the waste. Following is fore this time to take care of water which 
the information which was printed on the was being wasted. It has been our experi 
back of the card showing the new rates. ence that those who object to metering a 


water supply do so from a selfish motive 
TO WATER USERS 


they expect personal benefits from a fl 
How to Test Your Water Meter Se ae "ee ore able TE Pea ries 
Every water consumer who takes water by meter rate, as they are able to use nore ite! 
measurement owes it to himself to know that he than thev pay for and make som the 
paying for no more water than he received He - ati ; : 
should therefore learn to read his meter and be consumer pay tor the extra water whicl 
careful to observe that there is no waste of water; : ‘ ite , 
e ¢ . we are Oo > “1 ew we h + 
and if any leak is found in his pipes or fixtures, it they are using. We truly eliev tl 


should be repaired immediately, as any waste. how 
ever small it may appear when running, will look , : 
large when found in the bill, and the Water Depart leaks are discovered, that loss to consume: 
ment has no alternative but to charge for the full 
amount, whether consumed or wasted 

A meter will not register more water than passes JOHN MUNDI 
thru it, popular opinion to the contrary notwith Water Commiss 


where there are meters, 95 per cent « 


and waste are stopped and coal saved 
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A Municipal Printing Department 

PASADENA, CaL.—On account of the sub- 
stantial success achieved since its establish- 
ment, Pasadena’s municipal printing depart- 
ment now deserves to be classed as one of 
the city’s essential public utilities. Its work, 
however, is restricted to city government 
work, and it does not in any way enter into 
the commercial field outside. 

This department was begun in I9I4, as 
an adjunct to the city’s general clerical 
work, by the purchase of a large-sized 
multigraph machine using metal type and 
having as part of the outfit a type-carrier 
on which the composition was done. The 
machine was at first operated in one of the 
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school printing course, and thus afford them 
the opportunity to earn wages while going 
to school and also to obtain experience to 
supplement their school work. This prac- 
tice has been satisfactory to both the city’s 
shop and the students. Sufficient skilled 
labor is employed to insure a first-class out- 
put, and has been found necessary at all 
times, as the high school supply has not 
been sufficient to take care of the work. 

In 1916 a flat-bed press and other equip- 
ment were purchased, so that practically all 
of the city’s printing work is now done by 
its own shop. Linotyp’ng, ruling and bind- 
ing are done outside. 

The report for the year ending June 30, 
1918, shows that up to date the plant cost 
the city $3,579.73 for equipment. The sav- 
ing to the city, computed by comparing the 
cost for each job with the prices formerly 
paid by the city, was $3,915.87 to that date. 
In addition to this saving, the department 
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ONE OF THE GRAPHIC METHODS BY WHICH THE CITY 
KEEPS 


MENT OF PASADENA, CAL., 
departments, but its success was so manifest 
and the demand for general city printing 
became so great that it was found necessary 
to employ one person to look after this 
work exclusively. In September, 1914, the 
present manager, Julian Randolph, took 
charge. He was at that time a high school 
student and handled the department on part 
time. Later he was graduated from the 
Pasadena high school, and he has since de- 
voted his time to the management of the 
printing department. 

It has been the policy of the city to em- 
ploy high school students as far as avail- 
able and when sufficiently proficient in their 


PRINTING DEPART- 
TRACK OF ITS OUTPUT 
has made a profit of $572.66, which is placed 
in a depreciation reserve fund. Except for 
the per cent for this depreciation fund, the 
department is run at cost. Anticipating the 
requirements, paper is purchased in quan- 
tity and on the most favorable market, thus 
decreasing costs for stock. No old stock is 
wasted, and all material not otherwise use- 
ful is put into office use as note-pads, etc. 
Many of the type forms have been saved 
and stored, thus eliminating the resetting 
each time the form is needed. 

Altho this year’s volume of business ex- 
ceeds last year’s by 86.5 per cent, the labor 
cost of this year is only 60.9 per cent higher 
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Of printing. 
The actual cost otf work dor 
for all city departments durit 


the last year has totaled $6,624 


aie j 
87, an average of $552.07 per 
month The cost of the same 


work at printer's prices 
merly paid by the city would 


lave been $8 440.09, an avera 


of $703.89 per month Thus th 


city effected a savin for ¢ 
of $151.82 per month 

Pasa lena’s populatior 
about 45,000, 
HAMILTON 


Commissio: f Public I 
+ + 
Prisoners Pay Their Fare 

















CORPUS CHR TEX Sev- 

eral vears agort City ound 1 

self in finan st ts, so ft 

VOLUME OF BUSINESS ANNUAL SAVING /N PRINTING on the tranennetedtt iy ree 

HANDLED ANNUALLY 8Y COSTS EFFECTEO 8Y : : 

PRINTING DEPT PRINTING DEPT. ers to the city jail was con- 
cerned. This situation resulted 
POSITIVE PROOF THAT THE CITY PRINTING DEPART in an ordinance pr viding that 
MENT IS AN ASSET, RATHER THAN A LIABILITY any person convicted of the vio- 


lation of any law or ordinanc« 
than last year. This labor-saving, which and conveyed to the station in the city aut 
amounts to $459.61, is largely due to the mobile, shall pay into the city treasury s 


holding of our forms, as noted above. Parts cents for his transportation and 50 cents for 

of the linotype for last year’s annual re the transportation of each of the officers re 
ts, ordinance books, etc., have been re quired to arrest him 

tained and this will tend to further reduce ar S an 


the cost of these books 
in the coming year. The 
wages paid are equai to 
those paid by any other 
printing concern in the 
city. 

The cost accounting 
system has been revised 
to meet the requirements 
of a growing business. 
The accountant’s data 
are now so arranged as 
to form a complete plan 
of the shop work for 
each job, without addi- 
tional writing. In this 
way, preliminary plan- 
ning, shop production 
and cost accounting have 
been so coordinated as 





to eliminate duplication 


of clerical work and BEGINNING OF MUNICIPAL PRINTING DEPAR 
simplify the production PASADENA, CAL. 
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Proper Cleansing of Soda Fountain 
Glasses 

New York Citry.—A recent communica- 
tion from an officer of the army in regard 
to the cleansing of glasses used for soda 
water and other “soft” drinks in New York 
City has called up a subject in which the 
Health Department has been interested for 
some time. The officer pointed out that 
since many soldiers patronize soft-drink es 
tablishments, there was danger of. their 
contracting diphtheria or other mouth- 
borne infections from the glasses if not 
properly cleansed. 

In consequence, the Bureau of Food and 
Drugs instituted in July a special investiga 
tion and survey of soft-drink dispensing 
establishments thruout the city to deter- 
mine how thoroly the provisions of the 
Sanitary Code were complied with. The 


section of the Code involved reads as fol- 








lows 
> 144 1 J g utenst 
f eri insea ter being (Se All utensils 
s 1 sale of any food 
t nsumption shall be 
and no such uten 
be used a second 
‘ the previous use 
thereot o ‘ nsing the use of 
te hic has become unsanitar by previous use 
hited 
The term “‘properly cleansed” as herein used shal 
be taken to mean cleansing after each use in a solu 
n of soap powder or soda in hot water and the 
employment of friction supplied by means of a brush 
r other suitable implement followed by rinsing in 


clean hot water; by sterilization, t 


effective method 


”y some equally 


The table given below gives the results of 
this special campaign. 

The establishments involved are being 
kept under special observation, as well as 
all others in the city. Th’s has been the 
rule since the adoption of the section of the 
Code given above. 

The Department’s Research Laboratory 
has been engaged for some time in investi- 
vations to determine the best routine meas- 


Inspec- Viola- 

Borough. tions. tions 
Manhattan 693 142 
Brooklyn. S49 89 
Bronx.. 4 
Richmond 7 2 
Queens. . - 27 
Totals 1,724 296 
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ure for rendering public drinking glasses 
free from.the danger of carrying infec- 
tious material. While the work is as yet 
incomplete, the very simple procedure of 
dipping a used glass in chlorine water 
(under 2 per cent) and then rinsing it in 
running water has been found to free it 
from germs left upon it by the mouth of 
the last user. The chlorine water may be 
prepared by shaking up sufficient chlori- 
nated lime in water to make a saturated sol- 
ution, and allowing the mixture to stand 
over night. The chlorine strength should 
then be standardized. 

\nother effective means of rendering 
used glasses safe is by the use of one of the 
small flowing-steam sterilizers on the mar- 
ket. After the usual washing, the glasses 
are steamed in the sterilizer for half an 
hour. Such sterilizers are very economi- 
cal in the use of gas; one small Bunsen 
burner flame is sufficient for a sterilizer 
holding from one to two dozen glasses. 
Special gas-heated hot-water apparatus 
miay be had thru the various city gas com- 
panies. 

Besides complying with the law in prop- 
erly cleansing their soda fountain glasses, 
proprietors of such establishments will find 
themselves amply repaid for any extra la- 
bor thru increased patronage from a dis- 
cerning public. 

ROYAL S, COPELAND, M. D 


Commissioner of Health 
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A New Gravel Driveway for a 
City Park 

Sart Lake City, Uran.—The new 
Liberty Park drive in Salt Lake City en- 
circles the park for which it is named. The 
drive is elliptical in outline and is 1% miles 
in circumference, with an average width of 
50 feet. Up to the time of its improvement 
this was a dirt road—a good drive in the 
summer time when properly sprinkled, but 


























Summons Sentence Cases Dis- Cases Cases 
Issued. Fines. Suspended. missed Adj'd. Pend’g 
142 $396 il 4 13 114 

89 190 15 3 6 65 

26 85 2 24 

12 16 3 4 5 

27 25 2 20 

296 $712 31 11 21 228 
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75-HORSE-POWER TRACTOR, DRAWING SEVEN LOADED TRAILERS, PR N ITS 


IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF LIBERTY PARK DRIVE, SALT LAKE ¢ 

almost impassable during the winter and uilding this driveway. 
early spring. When the work was ¢ 

Salt Lake City is fortunate in having at was hauled from the city gravel pit 
its very door an unlimited supply of first- tance of three miles, by the tractor 
class coarse and fine gravel for road- seven trailers. wo trips were n 
building, which, when properly placed and working day of eight hours ( { 
rolled, makes a road second only to the cubic yards of gravel delivered at eac 
much more expensive macadamized or Later an arrangement was made with tl 
cement roads. street car company whereby tl 

In constructing the Liberty Park drive a was delivered to the east entrance of the 


6-inch base of coarse gravel was first laid park and automatically loaded 
and thoroly rolled. On top of this a 2-inch _ trailers at a cost of 51 cents per cubic 





covering of fine pea gravel was laid and wet he trailers are equipped with 
down, and the roller was again brought into device which dumps the load from _ the 
play. The rolling was repeated until the bottom. 
fine gravel was well worked into all open This road has been such a pro 
ings in the coarser gravel. The result is a success that the Department of Parl 
splendid hard-surface road which sheds the Public Property intends to construct 
water well and can be used in all seasons. gravel roads in some of the 
\ 75-horse-power tractor engine, pulling parks in the immediate future, usi 
seven Troy trailers each with a carrying Same tractor and trailers 
capacity of 5% cubic yards, was used in Debiailetbicies of Bas peg: 
Centralized Buying for Municipalities 

ENTRALIZED buying for municipal Resolved, that we recomme that all 

ities is recommended by The National  4ss0ciations affiliated with the National 

Association of Purchasing Agents. “@tiqn ot Pure hasing Ager = Uke 
At a recent meeting of the Legislative Com- ‘Test 7 ie movement and enc 

: : general establishing f such department 
mittee of this organization of the nation’s frurther. be it 
buyers, the following resolution was Ry d. thet the local associations of 
adopted: National Association of Purchasing Ag 
Whereas, substantial economies are being use their best endeavors to have legislati 

effected by various municipalities, states, fed framed which will permit the in 
eral departments and other governmental such departments to perfor their 
bureaus thru a centralized purchasing depart a free and untrammeled mannes 


ment in charge of a purchasing agent, be it political influence 
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There Should Be Ten Million Victory Gardens 
in 1919 


By Charles Lathrop Pack 


President, National War Garden Commission 


éé ICTORY GARDENS” are even 
more important than were “War 
Gardens.” There are more mil- 
lions to be fed in Europe. At least 200,- 


000,000 people abroad are partly dependent 
on this country for their daily bread, Uncle 
Sam has become the Joseph of the modern 


world. He has promised to send 20,000,000 


tons of food to |} urope in 1919. The “vic- 


tory gardeners” can make it more, and re- 
by that much the suffering and starva- 


abroad. 


duce 
tion Chere were 5,285,000 war gar- 
dens in the United 


she yuld be 


States in There 


Victory 


1918 


10,000,000 Gardens in 


1gi9. Adopt the slogan of the army: “It 
can't be done! Let's do it!” Mr. Hoover 
has said there would be seven years of 


shortage 
for vd 


“seven lean years’—before nor- 


mal conditions are restored. Amer- 
ica’s vast army of home food producers can 
materially reduce this period 

Chambers of commerce, civic leagues and 
smilar organizations all over the country 
assisted loyally in the war garden cam- 
paign. Wonderful 


plished and fine 


results were accom- 


records made in many 


places. There were probably in every city 
and town, however, some vacant lots which 
escaped the general round-up 
all be included in the 
“draft” of 


Chey should 
Victory Garden 
IOI, 

Che trade or civic body thru the channels 
which it possesses for getting articles pub 
lished in the daily papers, and in other pub- 
licity ways, should continue to impress upon 
the people the great demand for food and 
how they can help not only themselves and 
their city by cultivating all vacant lots, but 
how they can perform a humanitarian serv- 
ice for the world, 

The offering of prizes for the best Vic- 
tory Gardens is an excellent means of stir- 
ring up friendly rivalry. Local organiza- 
tions and many business men will be glad 
to cooperate in this way. 
den Dinner,” 
products 


A “Victory Gar- 
to be composed largely of 
grown by the farmers,” 
would attract widespread attention to the 


“city 


work and be an inspiration to hundreds of 
ack-yard and vacant-lot tillers. If possible, 
there should be a garden supervisor or in- 


structor who can give his entire time to ad- 











VICTORIOUS WAR 


GARDENERS 

Wolski, an employe of the Inland 
Chicago, with his family and the produce 
them in the prize garden of the plant Mr 
$150 and $200 worth of produce 
double this in his Victory Gar 
en in 1919. His wife put up more than 200 cans of 

= 


eget ies tor winter 


Walter 
Company, 
ais by 
raised between $ 
ind expects te 





vising and guiding the food growers. 


expense 


The 
will be an excellent investment. 

\ live organization having adequate 
headquarters can make its offices the center 
of the gardening movement. The listing 
and apportioning of all vacant lots can be 
done readily from there. There are few 
owners who will not be glad to have the 
rubbish and weeds cleaned from their un- 
used land in order that it may be utilized 
for such a patriotic purpose. The value of 
city property will thus be enhanced. 

Note 


EDITORIAL 
will be glad 
Tue American City 


The National Garden Commission 
its Garden Primer to readers of 
who apply for it. 


, 
‘Oo Sena 
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The Construction of Modern Brick Pavements 


The Relative Value of Sand Cushions, Cement Mortar Beds and Green Concrete 
Foundations 


By Major W. M. Acheson 


Division Engineer, New York State Commission of Highways 


RICK pavement construction has been 
subject to far greater changes in de- 
sign since 1915 than has any other 

pavement. These changes, thru a more 
rational use of the same amount of material, 
have tended to greater strength and durabil- 
ity. In this paper it is the intention to de- 
scribe the three different types of pavement, 
or, I might say, the old and the new meth- 
ods, and point out the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each. 


Foundation Course 

The foundation course is usually made of 
cement concrete, and in general a 1:2-'%2:5 
and 1:3:6 mixture is specified, the thick- 
ness depending largely upon the character 
of the subsoil and the amount of the traffic. 
\Vhile the cement concrete foundation pre- 
dominates in brick pavement, the construc- 
tion of many miles has been laid on founda- 
tions of compact sand, gravel and broken 
stone. Engineers will agree with me on 
the absolute necessity and economy of con- 
crete as a foundation for brick and all types 
of block wearing surfaces, together with 
m'xed types of bituminous pavements. In 
fact, to my mind, the time is here when 
highway engineers are called upon to de- 
sign rigid types of construction to meet the 
demand of modern traffic, which means the 
development of heavy motor-driven traffic. 

Engineers are now giving special atten- 
tion to the different parts of a pavement in 
order to meet existing conditions. Metal 
reinforcement is sometimes specified, to be 
imbedded in the concrete foundation over 
soft places and recently dug trenches. By 
this it is hoped to prevent the cracking 
which in the majority of cases comes from 
the condition of the subsoil thru the base 
to the surface of the pavement. Experience 
has shown that an evenly built foundation 
which conforms to the finished cross-section 
of the road will result in a uniform thick- 
ness of sand cushion and a smooth wearing 
surface. In this pavement, as in all other 


pavements, the key to the whole situatio1 
is the condition of the subsoil and the four 
dation, and in this phase too great care can 
not be exercised from the design or co1 
struction standpoint. 


Sand Cushion 


Brick pavements with a sand cushion or 
a bed course of plain’ sand have been built 
since the first brick pavement constructed 
in 1870, and represent at the present time 
by far the largest percentage of the three 
The thickness of the sand cushio1 
called for in the older specifications in con 


types. 


structing this type of pavement has beet 
considerably greater than that advocated 
by most engineers at the present time. The 
theory advanced in behalf of the sand 
cushion is that it serves the double purpose 
of providing a uniform bearing for the 
wearing surface and supplies resiliency un 
der traffic. With this in mind, specifica 
tions were made calling for a sand bed not 
Many of 


given the 


less than two inches in thickness. 


these sand cushions were not 


proper care in constructing and were 
formed by screeding out the full thickness 
at one time without necessary consolidation 


by hand rolling. 


Many failures in the brick 
wearing surface were therefore traced di 
rectly to the non-uniformity of the sand bed 
\n endeavor was made to correct this in 
later specifications by calling for a sand 
cushion of not over one inch in thickness 
together with requirements as to its gradu 
ation by sieve analysis and the amount of 
loam permissible in the sand used. 

New York State specifications for the bed 
sand required a sand of which 100 per cent 
passes a No. 6 sieve, and not over 90 per 
cent thru a No. 20 sieve. “An excessively 
fine sand will not be accepted in this class 
Sand may be rejected if it 


contains more 
than 15 per cent of loam and silt,” which 
amount was deemed advisable for proper 


compacting. 
Present-day specifications describe care- 
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fully the manner of for g ling 
the i ed screed { lavers a 
ré I it in order to s nearly 
ible a IO! bea gy TO! the wear 
surtact 
Notwithstanding all the precautions and 


refinements of the later specifications where 
a sand bed is used, it has been shown that 
the detects were not overcome in the we 

ing surface, this being due to the fact that 
it is impossible to properly compact a sand 


t and thick 
when dried 


irving in 
\lso, a wet 
shrink 


lefeating its function of pro 


mortsture conte! 


sand cushio1 


out will and leave hollow spaces 


consequently 


Wi ; ; ‘ 
Mianusacturers iss 


f National Paving Brick 
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os Db repressing The standard paving 
rick of to-day is 3 inches in width by 
8'4 inches in length by 4 inches in depth 
g 40 bricks to the square yard Ches« 
rick are larger than the first brick manu 
factured. 
lhe wire-cut lug brick came into vogue 
1910, the first wire-cut lug bricks being 
used by the New York State Commission 
Highways in the construction of the 
Williamsville road near Buffalo. hese 
brick have steadily increased in favor with 


aving engineers and are now universally 
lled The experience of New York 


called for. 
State with the wire-cut lug brick has been 





Courtesy sation 
4 BRICK PAVEMENT OF MANY YEARS’ SERVICE IN CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Constructed with 6-inch concrete foundation and cement filler 
viding firm and uniform bearing at all that it possesses uniform lugs and fiber 
times for the wearing surface. Another de sides, due to the method of manufacture. 


rect ot the sand 
into the joints of the brick and 
filler 


cushion is that it works up 
prevents th« 
joint from thoroly penetrating and 
properly bonding the wearing surface. In 
the repairing of many of our brick roads | 
have seen defects in the surface caused by 
the sand cushion coming up into the pave 
ment at least 2% inches 
Wearing Surface 

The wearing surface of the pavement is 
composed of vitrified paving brick joined 
Smaller bricks wer 
for brick 
Later, in 
order to obtain a uniform width of joint to 


take filler, the brick 


together with a filler 
used in the early manufacture 
and 


pavements, without lugs 


the were made with 


lhe fiber sides, which are always obtained 
a wire-cut brick, give a greater bond 
at all the uniform 
ugs insure a thoro and even penetration of 


trength times, while 


{ 


the filler and provide parallel joints; all this 
better The 

a wire-cut brick means, in addition, 
flush joint, which produces at all times a 
smooth wearing surface and one which will 
not cobble under traffic. 


means construction. square 


—_ . 
| 


Cure Ol 


Two classes of joint filler are used to 
bond the brick units together, the cement 
grout filler and the bituminous filler. My 
experience and observation are that the re 
sults the cement grout filler are su- 
perior and more durable than the results 
from the soft filler and that the cement 


from 
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grout filler is absolutely 
necessarv in the modern 
semi-monolithic and 


monolithic types of con- 
struction. If soft filler 
is used, the old sand bed 
is more likely to the 
New York State 
specifications for cement 


be 





rrout filler allow the use 


of grout made of one 
part cement and two 
parts of grout sand if 

ichine mixed, and a 
grout made ot one part 


Portland cement and one 
hand 
the 
to-day 


part grout sand if 
mixed. In general, 


specifications ol 


call fora grout made of 

one part cement to one 

and one-half parts of a Tiensas 
sand. Machine mixed bn ILDING 
grout 18, 1n the opinion Double templet striki: 


of most paving engineers 
of to-day, far superior to hand mixed, and 


at the same time is more economical in 


manipulating. Paving engineers recognize 
the necessity and importance of the grout 
filler and are taking every precaution in the 


] 


selection of the materials and their applica 


tion. 


Brick Pavements with Cement Sand Beds 


Experience and observation have demon 
1 that the 


strated many failures in wearing 
are due to the sand cushion. 


The 
de- 


which 


surtace 
solution of this problem has been the 
of bed 

rigid super 
the 


velopment the cement sand 


provides a non-shrinking, 


foundation, thus making first step 


toward a brick monolithic type of construc 
tion. Brick pavements constructed with a 
cement sand bed are commonly known as 


semi-monolithie construction, and from this 


type has developed the true brick 


mono 


lithic construction which is now being use 
by highway engineers The semi-mono 
as other 


q° 


lithic type is the same brick pave 


ments constructed with sand cushions, ex 


cept that a mixture 


general one part Portland cement to thre¢ 


parts sand, is substituted for the san 


cushion. 





of sand and cement, in 


| 


It is the practice to thoroly mix 


these materials dry, by machine, in the pro- 





Brick ( ; 
\ MONOLITHI BRICK PA\ MENT 

g nerete tou! tion and spre g 

portions specified The mixture vhetr 
spread out should be screeded vith a tet 

plet cut to the requit d contour of the 
ished pavement. Care should be t 

set uniformity, but hand rolling 
deemed advisable. as it has bee ‘ ‘ 


that a rolled cement bed does not insur: 


smooth wearing surface, on account o 


ereat density With an unrolled surface 
the brick as laid is alwavs bedded in the 
cement sand super-foundation. The thicl 
ness advocated in general is a minimu 


inch and a maximum of 1 inch. It is 


practice to wet the cement sand be vith 
sprinkling can just ahead of laying the 


brick. Immediately preceding the grout 


1 ‘ ’ 73 1 1 


the brick surtace should thot t 
With present methods, the semi 
lithic type of construction 1 better adapt 
to wide street construct! than tl on 
lithic \ll precautions should be take 
the mixing and the application of the 
filler 
The advantages of onolithic 
struction are that it ercome e defe 
of the sand cushion by insurit 
truction in that it ca 
earing surface with tl icret 
tion. The cement sand cushion at all tin 
provide sa perfect bond for the full deptl 
of the brick. This type eliminates tl 
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shrinking which is common in a _ sand 
cushion, and at the same time eliminates 
the hollow or rumbling noise which is com 
mon with the sand cushion type of con 
struction. It gives a more economical and 
cientific design in that it provides a 
stronger slab with the same material 
Brick pavements with cement sand beds 
were built in Baltimore as early as 1906 
and adopted as that city’s type of construc 
tion in 1915. The cement sand bed was 
used in Jacksonville in 1910 and also in 
connection with the paving of the ramps of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad terminal in New 
York in 1910 


the Pennsylvania terminal that shallow 


It has been demonstrated at 


vitrified brick will stand up under heavy 
truck conditions when laid upon a cement 
sand bed. In this case fire clay brick 2% 
inches in depth were used, demonstrating 
that in many places a block of less depth 
than the standard block can be economically 
used. In the city of Syracuse a 3%-inch 
block was laid on a cement sand cushion on 
a street having railroad tracks in the center, 
and satisfactory results were obtained. 1 
helieve that when we lay the next pave- 
ment of this kind a 3-inch brick will be 


spe cified. 
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Brick Pavements with Green Concrete 
Foundation 

This type of construction is commonly 
known as the monolithic type and is better 
adapted for highway construction up to, 
say, 24 feet in width or where a templet 
may be used to shape the entire width of 
road at one time. It was first used in high- 
way construction near Paris, Ill. Proper 
consistency of the concrete foundation is 
essential for this type of construction. Care 
should be used in the proper spading and 
distributing of the concrete to prevent 
waves in the finished pavement due to pos- 
sible difference in density. The concrete 
foundation is spread usually %-inch high 
and formed by using a tamping templet, 
which. brings to the top a smooth mortar 
surface on which to bed the brick. 

For this purpose there has been devel- 
oped a mechanical templet which consists 
of a gasoline engine mounted on a cross 
frame with wheels, which is carried on the 
side forms. This power templet performs 
the double duty of tamping and smoothing 
the concrete, and in addition compresses it 
to better density. The templet moves at the 
rate of 4 feet a minute and can be adjusted 
to different widths. The laying of the 
brick wearing surface should follow closely 
on the concrete founda- 








Courtesy of Dunn Wire-Cut Lug Brick Company 
MONOLITHIC BRICK PAVEMENT CONSTRUCTION 
Showing adhesion of wet mortar to bottom of brick 


tion and should be in- 
spected, culled and rolled 
before the cement has its 
initial set. For rolling 
the wearing surface, a 
hand roller is advocated, 
about 30 inches long, 24 
inches in diameter, 
weighing from 600 to 
goo pounds. The rolling 
should follow immedi- 
ately after the inspec- 
tion, so that the grout 
filler may be applied at 
once to secure the neces- 
sary bond with concrete 
foundation. 

In this connection the 
so-called wire-cut lug 
brick is of special value 
in that it develops the 
full strength of the slab 
by reason of its superior 
side bond, due to its 


eT 
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fiber sides, and assures penetration of the 
bonding material to all parts of the joints 
on account of its uniform lugs. 

The mixing and placing of the grout filler 
is of the utmost importance for this type of 
construction, as in the construction of brick 
pavements of the other types, and the same 
precautions must be taken in the selection 
of the materials and their application. 

\ll the advantages claimed for the semi 
monolithic type of construction hold for 
brick pavements constructed on green con- 
crete foundation. In addition, there is an 
increase of slab strength due to the more 
perfect bond of the wearing surface and 
the concrete foundation. This type also 


eliminates the use of edges in highway con- 


struction, which reduces the cost. The use 
of the semi-monolithic and monolithic types 
has tended to develop the use of pavu 
brick of less thickness, which will result 
economies, one of the most important bein 
the saving in transportation charges. There 
should also be an economy in the first cost 
together with a saving in actual manipula 
tion. 

In my opinion, the day of the sai 
cushion on rigid foundation is ended 
the satisfactory type is a cement sand 
cushion for village and city streets 
brick pavements for highways sl 


constructed on a green concrete foundatior 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT rl paper was 
the Sixteenth Annual ¢ 
Road Builders’ Association 





A Uniform System of Accounting for Cities 
of the Third Class in New York 


By Eugene M. Travis 


State Comptroller, Albany, N. Y. 


EW duties performed by the State 
Comptroller of New York, have as 
far-reaching effect in their benefit to 

the people generally as those relating to the 
examination of the accounts of municipali- 
ties and of the establishment therein of uni- 
form and businesslike systems of account- 
ing. This work is under the immediate 
charge of a bureau the operations of which 
are not directly related to the affairs of the 
state but rather to those of its political sub- 
livisions. 

Briefly, the work of the municipal < 
counts bureau is of a threefold nature: ( 
to make examinations of the accounts and 
fiscal affairs of municipalities; (2) to for- 


Cc- 


mulate, prescribe and install in each group 
a uniform system of accounting; and (3) 
to prepare and publish statistics respecting 
municipal revenues, expenses, costs of gov- 
ernment and municipal indebtednesses. 
The jurisdiction of the bureau extends over 
1,510 municipalities. Excepted from its 
operations are the three first-class cities, 
New York, Buffalo and Rochester, and the 
counties wholly included within Greater 
New York. 

It is safe to assume that an adequate sys- 


tem of accounts in a city makes availabl 
to its officials knowledge of the important 
facts relating to the city’s operation of the 
cost and efficiency of its administration, and 
that if the accounting system be uniform 
and used by a number of cities, it makes 
possible the securing of trustworthy con 
parisons between citics, thereby increasing 
efficiency by placing a statement of the re- 
sults attained by one city before the offi- 
cials of others, so that all may profit by 
the experience of each. 

The examination of the affairs of cities 
of the third class disclosed the following 
defects in existing accounting systems 

(1) The failure to disclose current lia- 
bilities in excess of available appropria 
tions or revenues; (2) the failure to show 
accumulations of current liabilities whic] 
could not be liquidated by one administra 
tion and which were passed on to the suc- 
ceeding administration; (3) the failure to 
set forth expenditures made in the absence 
of budgetary authorization; (4) the omis 
sion of accounts disclosing the amount of 
taxes and assessments due and owing the 
city; (5) the failure to keep any appropri- 
ate record of advances made on account of 
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assessable work so that the accuracy of the 


subsequent assessment might be insured; 
and (6) the failure to show in the books 
of account the bonded and temporary in- 
debtedness of the city. 

Those defects prompted the ( omptroller 
to formulate and install in such cities a 
uniform accounting plan. At this writing 
it has | 
stalled in 39 of the 49 cities of that class. 
In some of them it has been installed for 
a period of one year or more, and for that 


een or is in process of being in- 


reason its merits or demerits have become 
established. That it is feasible, practicable 
and meritorious is fully demonstrated by 
experience and by numerous letters on file 
in the Comptroller's office. The City 
\uditor of one city says concerning it: 

“T realize that your department is entitled 
to the credit primarily for the system, which 
gives us the opportunity to present to the 
Common Council of the city information in 
such a concise and clear form * * *. 

“I have written at length in regard to this 
matter because of the satisfaction I know your 
department will feel over this marked advance 
in municipal financing over older methods. It 
remains for us to conduct the work of educat- 
ing city officials and taxpayers so that their 
cooperation with us in making further changes 
suggested by your department will be assured.” 

The City Comptroller of another city 
says: 

“In installing this modern system of ac- 
counting you have rendered an invaluable ser- 
vice to our city.” 

The City Chamberlain of another city 
says: 

“I might add that when the new system gets 
to working smoothly I believe it will be the 
finest thing financially that has ever happened 
to the city.” 

The City Clerk of another city says: 

“This new accounting system has proved to 
be very satisfactory and thru its use we are 
able, for the first time in the history of the 
city, to determine just where we stand finan- 
cially.” 

The foregoing excerpts are given for the 
purpose of showing that the value of the 
new system is appreciated by city officers. 

The system provides a standard classifi- 
cation of appropriations, receipts and ex- 
penditures, outlines a form of budget which 
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will facilitate the operation of the system, 
and prescribes the essential accounting 
features thereof. It is what is technically 
known as an “accrual” system, and places 
the accounts of each city and its annual re- 
port on an accrual basis as distinguished 
from a cash plan. Except that accounts 
be kept on the accrual basis, one cannot 
predicate significant conclusions of any 
value on the information disclosed. The 
flow of cash in and out of the treasury is 
affected by so many accidental features 
that accounts of cash receipts and cash 
payments, however carefully and _ elabo- 
rately prepared and analyzed, cannot be 
safely used as a basis for determining 
either the revenues or the expenses of a 
city, or the status of its appropriation ac- 
counts, and even less can such figures be 
employed in making comparisons between 
cities. 

The diversity of the financial provisions 
of charters of the cities of the third class 
made the work particularly difficult and 
troublesome. It was necessary to reduce 
such conflicting provisions to some common 
basis of uniformity. That this might be 
done, the degree of uniformity was limited 
to certain principles and to the acquire- 
ment of certain results rather than to any 
fixed and definitely prescribed method. 

The classification of appropriations and 
expenditures is two-fold: first, by govern- 
mental functions, and, second, by object of 
purpose of expenditure. In this connec- 
tion, standard expense accounts are es- 
tablished, eaci: having a definite, well-de- 
fined meaning applicable to the conditions 
found to exist. 

The general ledger accounts are divided 
into four groups: (a) current accounts, 
(b) assessment accounts, (c) capital and 
sinking fund accounts, and (d) trust ac- 
counts; each group being maintained in 
independent balance. 

The system includes in relation to each 
of the four groups of accounts illustrated 
entries of transactions of common occur- 
rence, and indicates how each shall be 
handled upon the books, and the form of 
halance sheet for each group. 
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A Study for an [Illuminated Fountain 


A Means of Beautifying Municipal Grounds 


UMEROUS applications have bee rece of drinking wate! 

made of the use of colored light to irt that it has rece 

create various ornamental and ps) levelopment in the beautification 
chological effects. he lig 




























Some of the most 


interesting exam minate 

ples of this kind ) 

may be found in le ( 

the field of electric of ve 

fountains, where ol 

the movement of 

water and the play respons 

of colored light are ighting s 

combined with very imi e | 

fascinating results. with ( 
The fountain vhicl 

was originally is tte 

purely a utilitarian create 

institution, and ow- choose ( 

ing to its indis- tions 

pensable nature be- c 

came associated light 


with religious be- 
liefs. Consequently, 
it became an ob- 


genera ‘ 
Mat inte? 
ject of ornament 
and attraction combinations 
rather than a 


ELECTRIC FOUNTAINS MAKE MUNICIPAL PARKS ATTRACTIVE BY NIGHT AND B\ 


color changes 


be introduced 
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means of simple mechanical movements. 

The illuminated fountain has been a prin- 
cipal feature of the Expositions of the 
country, and we turn to them for classic 
examples of fountain design. Such foun- 
tains as were found at the Chicago, Buffalo 
and Panama-Pacific Expositions, while very 
beautiful and interesting, were too elaborate 
and costly for the average municipal park 
or square and, therefore, have no place in 
this article. 

There are a number of illuminated foun- 
tains installed in the cities of the country, 
but very little data appear to be available 
concerning their construction and opera- 
tion. In this connection, the fountain de- 
scribed in this article and designed by the 
Illuminating Engineering Laboratory of 
the General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., may prove of interest to those 
studying the application of the illuminated 
fountain to munic'pal parks. This foun- 
tain, while designed for a particular set of 
conditions, is characteristic of the general 
treatment and cost requirements of the 
average city, 

The fountain consists primarily of a 
basin from which rises a perforated screen 
made of marble, concrete or polychrome 
terra-cotta. Located behind the screen is a 
stepped pyramid of metal and glass, ter- 
m-nated by a lantern form with a jet at its 
top. The water is discharged upward thru 
the large central jet, as well as thru thirty- 
six small jets placed upon the steps of the 
pyramid. There are sixteen small jets of 
water placed around the outside of the 
screen in the basin. The water is broken 
into foam and spray as it falls upon the 
steps and cascades into a catch-basin at the 
lowest step, from which it pours into the 
outer basin thru the mouths of sixteen 
gargoyles and thirty-two spouts, 

The water is broken into spray in order 
to obtain the maximum effect from the re- 
fraction of the light. The falling water 
passes over glass, behind which are placed 
incandescent lamps to give it life and color. 
The perforated screen lends an effect of 
mystery to the cascade as seen thru its 
tracery; it provides a surface for the lights 
of the outer bas'n to play upon, and offers 
a contrast of color to the light behind. It 
also gives solidity to the architectural mass 
of the whole fountain when seen by day. 
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The automatic color changes take place 
in the cascade, inside the screen, and the 
tints of the jets may be varied by placing 
gelatin screens over the projectors which 
light them. These changes are hand-con- 
trolled in order that they may be made very 
slowly and may be changed on various 
nights or while the fountain is in operation 
if desired. The necessity for crowding 
many projectors within such a small area 
precludes the practical application of an 
automatic color-changing device in this ring 
of projectors. 

Two rings of lamps in weather-proof 
sockets are placed inside of the cascade, 
one for each step, and a column of lamps 
inside the lantern which surmounts the cas- 
cade. The lower ring contains 72 100-watt 
lamps, the upper ring 48 100-watt lamps, 
and the lantern 40 100-watt lamps which 
are colored alternately green, pale orange 
and red, and wired for control by a dim- 
mer, 

In this particular installation a Gould 
double-suction centrifugal pump connected 
to a 30-horsepower, 25-cycle, 3-phase, 220- 
volt motor supplies the water and delivers 
1,650 gallons per minute with a 50-inch head. 
The central jet has a 1%-inch stream, the 
36 jets on the pyramid %-inch streams, and 
the 16 jets in the basin %-inch streams. 
Each separate jet has a valve to control its 
flow, so that any desired variation in height 
may be obtained. The fountain, together 
with its reservoir, is self-contained in that 
the same water is used continuously. 

A reservoir for storage water is located 
beneath the basin and is of sufficient capac- 
ity to hold the water of the basin and five 
times the amount of water in the pipes, to- 
gether with that rising and falling in the 
jets. Suitable valves are provided for drain- 
ing the basin, 

The framework of the pyramid and lan- 
tern is of iron, coated for protection from 
rust, and the glass is of sufficient density 
to insure complete diffusion of the light be- 
hind it. 

The illuminated fountain offers unlimited 
possibilities to the modern city planner as 
a means of beautifying municipal grounds 
both by day and by night. It provides an 
interesting source of entertainment and a 
feature of attraction which may be utilized 
to advantage in many places. 
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Killing Caterpillars on City Street Trees 


By Samuel N. Baxter 
City Arboriculturist, Philadelphia 


HILADELPHIA 


when a 


had 
census 


127,301 street 
was taken six 


Now the number is nearly 


trees 

years ago. 
150,000, which is more than in any city of 
which there is record. To completely ex 
terminate the tussock moth caterpillars has 
been impossible in the face of an inade- 
quate appropriation and the failure of the 
to fight the 
within their premises and thereby prevent 


property owners pest from 
a reinfestation of sidewalk trees which have 
been cleaned or sprayed, 

The cleaning of trees—fences and house 
for that matter 
and destruction of egg clusters is a 


fronts, too, by the removal 
most 
effective method of fighting this pest, and 
may be done thru the winter for the de 
struction of the first crop, and in July to 
destroy the second brood. While some egg 
clusters may escape the attention of the most 
vig.lant cleaner, especially on large trees, 
and remain to prevent a complete extermi- 
nation of the pest, yet this work faithfully 
performed effects noticeable results in pre- 
vent.ng a complete defoliation of trees. 
lrees thus cleaned, in a neighborhood sub- 
ject to reinfestation, may be spared a return 
of the caterpillar by placing a two- or three- 
inch band of “tanglefoot” around the trunk 
about seven feet from the ground, where it 
is out of the way. This should be done in 
May and the band renewed later in the sea 
son if Mother Tussock cannot 
fly, hence the effectiveness of banding. 


necessary. 
Spraying during the feeding of cater 
pillars is common practice. Arsenate of 
lead solution is used. About 180,000 trees 
were banded and 
sprayed in Philadelphia in 1917. 


cleaned, 27,000 54,000 

To encourage the aid of the public in 
fighting this pest, a folder was recently pre- 
pared by the Commissioners of Fairmount 
Park, Philadelphia, illustrating the life 
cycle of the caterpillar. It shows the growth 
of the caterpillar thru successive months, 
based upon the writer’s observation of 
hatching periods in Philadelphia. These 
other latitudes. Appropriate 
instructions 


may vary in 


monthly are appended, as 


shown in the illustration, so that the hous« 


holder may begin the fight in any 
and not wait, as so many do, until an at 
of caterpillars invades the premises, whet 


victory is well-nigh hopeless 





THE GROWTH of A CATERPILLAR 


AND HOW TO DESTROY IT 
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AUGUST 
hatched and another brood is on the way 
water from hese. If tree is small, disioige by jarring Make 


and is intact and effective Kill caterpillars same as 


SEPTEMBER 


4 frothy white egg clusters 
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The Classification and Census of City Trees 


Methods of Readily Recording the Condition of Trees 


By Albert F. W. Vick 


HETHER or not the busy business 
man of to-day stops to indulge or 
even to analyze his love of nature, 

he is always proud to admit its existence, 
so well-kept trees along his city streets have 
become as important to him as adequate 
sewers or properly paved thorofares, and 
he is not only willing but glad to pay his 
pro rata tax for their maintenance. No one 
questions the fact that trees need scientific 
and systematic attention, and the problem is 
not so much how to plant and care for new 
trees as how large trees that are suffering 
from years of neglect may be restored to 
health in an and businesslike 
manner which the councils may approve. 

Trees on private properties are worth 
whatever sentimental or artistic values their 
owners care to place upon them, and large 
sums of money have been justly expended 
for the preservation of single specimens. 
This may or may not ever be practical in 
municipalities. We do not see why, if pub- 
lic buildings such as libraries, art galleries 
and museums are the finest in the land, pub- 
lic trees should not be the best and the most 
carefully cared for. Certainly we are sure 
that the awakening of the present genera- 
tion to the importance of trees has sealed 
the doom of the old-time “tree-butcher” 
and that a start in the right direction now 
will mean great things in the future. 

In many cases cities have appointed tree 
wardens, who have been immediately handi- 
capped by not having adequate working 
funds at their disposal. The maintenance 
of anything must be in proportion to its 
value, and the value of city trees can be 
determined only by the proper authorities 
of the city after a complete report of condi- 
tion and needs of the trees have been laid 
before them. No city of fifty thousand in- 
habitants should expect all its old 
shade trees to receive proper attention on a 
single appropriation of one thousand dol- 
lars, for the simple reason that, including 
trees in parks, there is on the average at 
least one large tree per person in every 
city, and obviously two cents a tree will not 


economical 


ever 





Tree lovers and, 
in fact, many tree wardens, have tried to 
make up what they lacked in system by their 
praiseworthy enthusiasm. 


even make a beginning. 


They have even 
gone before city councils and made eloquent 
pleas, which, when boiled down, amounted 
simply to this: “Our trees are indispen- 
sable; they need treatment; let us have all 
the money you can give us for their care.” 
Splendid thoughts, but lacking in all the 
necessary details to secure for the trees a 
permanent place in the budget of city ex- 
penditures. 

If a city is really desirous of preserving 
its trees, provision should first be made for 
a comprehensive survey of all its trees, 
otherwise much money may be spent worse 
than foolishly. From years of careful ob- 
servation it has been demonstrated that 
tree conditions can be definitely classified. 
The following outline might serve as a 
guide in this matter, provided, of course, 
the report is competently made. 


Classification 


Class A.—First-ciass condition, but pruning 
and spraying should, of course, be done when 
needed. 

Class B.—Small defects or injuries which 
can be readily corrected. Treatment of this 
class should average not more than $1.50 or 
$2.00 per tree. 

Class C.—Large stubs which should be re- 
moved or small cavities which need treatment. 
This class should average not over $5.00 or 
$6.00. 

Class D.—Cavities of some size, or a great 
deal of dead wood which should be removed. 
This class should not exceed $10.00 or $12.00 
on the average. 

Class E.—Large cavities signifying that the 
tree is nearing the dangerous state. This class 
should not average over $25.00. 

Class F.—Extremely bad cavities. Treat- 
ment of these trees will average from $75.00 
up. Such expenditures should be considered 
by cities only in cases of extremely valuable 
or historical specimens. 

Class X.—Too far gone for restoration to 
be at all practical from the standpoint of a 
community. Should be removed, as the tree is 





dangerous to the public and is simply a pest- 
house breeding insects and fungi, which will 
spread to the healthier trees. 
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When a report is made by the use of such 
a classification, guesswork is eliminated and 
any city’s actual tree needs are made vividly 
apparent. 


Report 
15th Street 
East Side West Side 
City Line 
American Elm B American Elm B 
Sugar Maple A American Elm 


Silver Maple I 
American Sycamore A 
American Sycamore C 
American Sycamore A 


American Elm B 
American Sycamore A 
American Sycamore A. 
American Sycamore D 


“S” Street 


Sycamore B. Tulip A. 
Oak B Sugar Maple dl 
©. Plane B. O. Plane A 

From such a report a minimum annual 


appropriation could be decided upon, and 


the work could proceed by streets and 


AMERICAN 
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classes as directed, up to the specified 
amount 

Just a word about planting trees to take 
the place of those which are too far gone 
for the city to deem worth saving. One can 
find no better example to emulate than that 
set by the authorities at Washington, D. C., 
where a different variety of trees adorns 
each avenue. These trees have been planted 
at the proper distances apart, and with such 
effectiveness that much of the charm of the 
city is due to their ever-changing beauty. 
\t all times, however, it should be remem- 
bered that one fine old tree contributes far 
more real joy to us humans and is of greater 
value than one hundred small trees. 


Photographs by courtesy of the Davey Tree Expert 
‘ mns , 
ompany 





Variable Power Sources Add to Dependability 
of Water Supply 


Manchester Consistently Improves Water-Works 


By R. W. Fracker 


Engineer, Water-Works, Manchester, N. H. 


ONSIDERABLE improvement has 
been made in the equipment of the 
water-works at Manchester, N. H., 

during the last three years. The city re- 
ceives its water-supply from Lake Massa- 
besic, which is four square miles in area 
and is four and one-half miles east of the 
city. There are two pumping stations,— 
the low service, supplying two-thirds of the 
city, and the high service, which supplies 
the remaining third. 

Previous to 1916 the pumping equipment 
at the low-service station consisted of two 
reciprocating plunger pumps and one single- 
stage centrifugal pump. The reciprocating 
pumps were driven by water turbines and 
had a rated capacity of 5,000,000 gallons 
each. The centrifugal pump was driven by 
a 200-horse-power motor, the power for 
which was obtained from the Manchester 
Traction, Light and Power Company. In 
1916 the old plunger pumps, with the tur- 
bines driving them, were replaced by a mod- 
ern hydro-electric generating unit, consist- 
ing of two 250-horse-power water turbines 
direct-connected to a 375-kilowatt genera- 


tor. A_ 8,000,000-gallon single-stage cen- 
trifugal pump was also added to this 
equipment, 


At the high-service station the equipment 
consisted of two high-duty direct steam 
pumps with a displacement of 3,000,000 gal- 
lons each, a 3,000,000-gallon two-stage cen- 
trifugal pump driven by a 200-horse-power 
motor and one vertical, triple expansion, 
crank and fly-wheel, single-acting steam 
pump with a rated capacity of 6,000,000 
gallons. In 1917 the direct steam pumps 
were removed and a Curtis type turbo 
generator set was installed. This consisted 
of a 1,000-kilowatt generator direct-con- 
nected to a Curtis type steam turbine. The 
turbine exhausts into a condenser of water- 
works type, and the condenser is connected 
to a vacuum pump. 

There was also added to this equipment 
a 5,000,000-gallon two-stage centrifugal 
pump direct-connected to a 400-horse- 
power motor. By the use of switch boards 


and a transmission line the two stations 


have been electrically tied together. By this 
arrangement it is possible in times of high 
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water for the low-service station to supply 
the electricity to run the centrifugal pumps 
at the high station when not running its 
own, and in times of low water the steam 
turbine may be started at the high-service 
station and power generated for both sta- 
tions. Power may also be obtained for 
either station from the Manchester Trac- 
tion, Light and Power Company. With the 
present equipment the city is well insured 
against water famine. 

For the last five years during the winter 
a force of men has been employed cutting 
off the hard wood around the lake and thin- 
ning out the pine trees where necessary. 
\fter cutting, the vacant places have been 
set with pine seedlings. In all, 400,000 
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seedlings have been set to date. 

here are a number of bogs around the 
lake, and it is the intention of the Com 
missioners to have these bogs reclaimed 
when the finances of the water-works art 
sufficient. One bog south of the high-sery 
ice station has already been reclaimed 
the building of a concrete wall on the shor 
of the lake and filling in behind the wall 
\nother bog north of the same stat on w 


surveyed in 1917, and an estimate of $8: 


073.60 was submitted for the bu Iding of 
concrete retaining wall and the filling ba 
of the wall above the high-water line of the 


lake. Owing to the high cost of material 
and labor, this work will 
until some future date 


, | 
not € iken 





Army-Trained Health Officers for Cities 
By A. W. Hedrich 


Editor, The American Journal of Public Health 


N former wars disease caused as high as 


ig 
75 per cent of the deaths among sol 
diers, the enemy killing only about 25 
per cent. It is a fact that many of the an- 
cient wars came to an end not because the 
armies were defeated, but because they 
were nearly wiped out by disease. 

In the present war with Germany, how- 
ever, disease caused only 30 per cent of 
the deaths in the American Expeditionary 
Forces. This tremendous reduction in 
deaths from disease came because the Army 
Medical Corps had experts who examined 
and either treated or discharged men who 
were sick with tuberculosis; they prey ented 
the soldiers from contracting those scourges 
of war, the venereal diseases; they pro- 
vided for proper water supply, sewage and 
garbage disposal; when diphtheria and scar 
let fever or other communicable diseases 
broke out, they quarantined patients. 

These well-trained men who have pro- 
tected the health and lives of our soldiers 
are now becoming available for work in 
civil communities as health officers, school 
medical inspectors, sanitary engineers, in 
dustrial hygienists, laboratory men, etc. 

We are just recovering from an influenza 
epidemic which killed over 400,000 in the 
United States—more than ten times as 
many as were killed in our army in France. 
Furthermore, as Evans and Heckard point 


out in The American Journal of Publi 
Health for November, 1918, it is not uw 
likely that we shall have a severe recut 
rence next winter. In the great influenza 
epidemic of 1890, the second year was even 
more severe than the first. 

Now is the time to mobilize your con 
munity against disease. If you have no 
full-time health officer, or if your health 
department, school or factory needs mort 
adequate health supervision, you can get in 
touch with these well-trained men return 
ing from the war by writing to the Ameri 
can Public Health Association at Boston, 
Mass. This association is conducting a free 
Health Employment Bureau and upon re 
quest will furnish you with a list of candi 
dates, together with statements of their 
qualifications. In writing, state the char 
acter of the position and be sure to make 
statement as to the salary, if only approxi 
mate. 

The Medical Department of the army i 
cludes medical and non-medical men who 
are well trained for postions in public 
health. Mr. Mayor, Mr. Commercial Se 
retary, and Mr. Health Officer: Here is a 
chance to take a step in the direction of a 
healthier city, as well as to show your ap 
preciation of the men who entered the war 
service in order to protect the health of our 
boys. 








Publicity in Water Waste Prevention Work 


The News Value of Appeals in Public Press 


HEN a municipality undertakes to 

reduce the waste of water, the 

usual practice involves the dis- 
covery and stoppage of leaks, both in street 
mains and in plumbing and water fixtures 
within the buildings, the var:ous methods 
adopted depending upon the local condi- 
tions. Such efforts may or may not be sup- 
plemented by a publicity campaign. If such 
campaign is undertaken, the public press 
affords the easiest means of communica- 
tion between the water department and the 
consumer. Such an avenue of communica- 
tion is open, however, only when the water 
situation is such as to give a news value to 
the articles that may be published. 

When there is danger of serious shortage 
in the water supply if waste be not cur- 
tailed, then the press will actively support 
the water department in its effort to warn 
the consumers. Where the saving of waste 
is purely an economic question, the press 
shows but scant interest, The water depart- 
ment always has available the circulariza- 
tion of its consumers. This can be accom- 
plished either by a special bulletin, or series 
of bulletins, delivered to the consumers, or 
by notices attached to the water bills. 
Both circulars and notices on bills may be 
effectively employed. 

The subject and form of the appeal are 
both important. The reasons set forth why 
consumers should reduce waste vary, the 
more usual reasons being: 

a. To avoid a shortage in the supply or 
a “water famine” 

b. To save labor, fuel and other operat- 
ing expenses where pumping is necessary 

c. To postpone the construction of new 
supply and delivery works 






131.000 GALS 
17 








d. To increase pressures thru reduction 
in frictional losses 

By carefully selecting the points which 
most strongly appeal to the audience to be 
addressed, and by presenting these points 
tersely, the appeal will be made to strike 
home most effectively. Illustrations are a 
great aid in attracting the attention of the 
consumer and securing his consideration of 
the printed matter presented to him. 

Publicity is essentially educational. Its 
object is to inform the group addressed of 
facts with which they are either unfamiliar 
or to which they have failed to give suf- 
ficient attention. The water department 
furnishes an absolutely essential daily need 
for each person jin the community. All 
members of the community should have re- 
liable information in reference to the water 
supply and be interested therein. 

The actual reduction in consumption of 
water which is accomplished thru a pub- 
licity campaign is usually small, except 
where it is anticipated that a serious short- 
age of water will result if waste be not 
checked. In 1910-1911, in the boroughs of 
Manhattan and The Bronx, such a condi- 
tion threatened, and a publicity campaign, 
which was vigorously pressed, netted a sav- 
ing which has been estimated at some 25,- 
000,000 gallons daily. This, however, is the 
most striking instance in the history of the 
New York water-supply, of a direct reduc- 
tion in consumption accomplished thru pub- 
licity work. 

At the present time the New York City 
water department is endeavoring to reduce 
waste of water from a_ purely economic 
viewpoint. There is ample water available 
to meet both reasonable use and waste. To 


\ GRAPHIC METHOD OF SHOWING WATER WASTE 
The figures beneath the taps show the number of gallons wasted and the annual cost at current rates 
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' furnish such water it must be pumped at a_licity side of this work consists in deliver 
cost of approximately $25 per million gal- ing a circular to each family. At least 
lons. The method adopted to curtail waste million of these circulars are to be dis 
‘ . . 
: is that of house-to-house inspection to lo- tributed by the inspectors as they examine 
; cate and stop plumbing leaks. It is esti- the VESIOUS PTSmecs. It is also proposed t 
mated that there are nearly half a million i 4 seageee with N — - 
: sas Om : , this way the citizens of New York wi ( 
of such leaks within Greater New York, . . ; ? : 
; informed of the reason for undertaking 
and that, thru the employment on this work 
; . (ile . water waste prevention campaig 
of some 100 inspectors daily, all premises . ¥: . wees , 
, their codperation in securing the desire 
can be examined once a year and waste recults will be quickened, 
checked that would otherwise amount to 
en Ack DG 
, some 60,000,000 gallons daily. The pub- ya yp i Mach i910 
An Interallied Architectural Competition—A 
Model City to be B it 
By Preston Hersey 
NDER the auspices and with the col- municipality of Chauny has appoint: 
laboration of La Renaissance des jury which has as its president M. Louis 
Cités, a French social betterment so- Bonnyer, architect for the city of Paris 
’ ciety working under a subvention from the as vice-presidents, M. leProf. Gariel, vice 
French Government, with offices at 23, rue president of the Council of Public Hygien 
a be ° 
Louis-le-Grande, Paris, the city of Chauny, for France, and M. Jaussely, architect 
department of the Aisne, has opened an in- the plans for the extension of the city of 
: terallied competition for improving the ar Barcelona, Spain. Four additional mem 
: rangement and extension of the city and bers of the jury are to be later designat 
' its suburbs under the most modern condi- by the general commission of the city of 
Ny tions, Chauny, and four members, architects, e1 
} The competition has been opened since  gineers and hygienists, are to be designate 
? ~2 


the first of February, 1919, and will def- 
initely close the 31st of May, 1919. Upon 
deposit of 30 francs the terms under which 
the competition is held, written in French — tions and is held under the auspices of at 
and including the plans of the city and important private organization in France 
pamphlets discussing its economic position, the center for various authoritative con 
will be sent to the applicant. 

This amount is used only as a guarantee 
to the applicant and will be remitted upon 
receipt of his plans or article. The re- 
sult of the competition will be announced 
on the 5th of June, 1919. A first prize of 
10,000 frances, a second prize of 5,000 
franes, a third prize of 3,000 francs and 
a fourth prize of 2,000 francs will be 
awarded. Further prices of 1,000, 500, 300 
and 200 francs will be distributed for the 
article best describing methods and means 
for the reorganization of the social and 
economic life of the city. At the conclusion 
of the competition a large exhibition will 


by the competitors. 
Inasmuch as the competition is open 1 
any representative of the interallied na 


missions occupied in research work and 
study relating to the reconstruction and 
habilitation of the devastated regions, th 
competition is of the utmost interest to in 
dividual architects, city planners, engineers 
and the innumerable organizations and in 
stitutions having to do with the study of 


Or I i amas ve 


the modern development of a municipality 
Before the outbreak of the war Chauny 

was a prosperous and thriving industrial 

city of 11,000. [t was the rej 

city of France, with all the natural richness 

of its location in the valley of the Oise 

the limitless ambitions of its inhabitants 


resentativ« 


Because of its location and the almost con 


be held at Paris, where the plans of the 
foremost competitors will be shown. 
A general commission formed by the 


plete devastation which now exists, it offers 
perfect facility for a practical demonstra- 
tion of economical progress, 
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For Hauling, Sprinkling and Fire Protection 
the Motor Truck Stands Ready to Serve 
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IN NORTH ANDOVER, MASS 








\ 4-TON GMC FIRE TRUCK “READY TO SERVE’ 
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THE MOTOR TRUCK IS AMPHIBIOUS AND STUR 





some recent work at Sparrow’s Point, Md., it was decided te se t 
vation to fill the low and submerged areas nearby Rails were put dow 
yed, | s ! t became pparer lat € st tr te ing p the fratis 
nt was prohibitive A fleet of five 5-ton White power Cumping trucks 
kly put t k, and the cost was just as q kly cut i i In spite of t 
v 1 witl welve fifteen inches of ft, black ks wer 
the d irs nd they id the furthe v awe f being le t 
i ace vithout waitir for ach l 1 ‘ I ‘ 
cesstu erated in water uf the hubs 
a 
zy ‘ 





A SPRINKLER FLUSHER MOUNTED ON A CLYDESDALE TRUCK KEEPS THE DUST 
IN JANESVILLE, WIS. 
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Chamber of Commerce Buildings—Their Uses 
and Possibilities 


The Third Instalment of a Series of Items on the 
with Descriptions of Their Club Facilities and 











Homes of Commercial Organizations, 
Their Uses as Community Centers 















leortunaty deed ts the community that has a p? ressive commercial « rgamcation ne 
that doés not feel that its respon ity ends with the successful commercial development of 
t Dut realizes that an equ important function is the unification of the city’s social 
force The natural center from which to conduct such activities is the chamber of com 
erce, whose building should be large enough t use also such organizations as the farm 
; , 2 ‘ ; oe 
ureau and the patriotic societies, and should contain rooms equipped for the holding of grouf 
, , , , ys 
etings and for social purposes, a dinmg-room ! ll-ventilated auditorium for larg 
ny es ; - ‘ ; 
ssemblages. The prospective passing of the sa uw ull for greatly renewed actimty u 
t va f esta ing social centers for men. 
1) } Mi il Club fifteer s wl re available to a limited number 
, the three-s pictured = the members tor ving quarters 
ere | Its a feet, di e | ling provides the facilities for a very pleas 
vide us follows general t life among the members, with its billiards, 
fice, the office f the traffic department, private ‘ s, nees, dining service, and living quarters. It 
‘ ns, two main dining-rooms, the kitchen, the s used to a very large extent as a community center, 
heck room, the storeroom, the printing room, the practically exclusively for such features as are con 
ard-room, the card room, the assembly-room, the sistent with the work of the organization; the dining 
l s arlor, the reading-room and fifteen living- rooms and the room make it possible to hold 
s eetings and s erings of infinite variety No 
e Commercial Club does not own the building, regular entert ind is maintained The money 
vl was erected for the Club on condition of its re ed f r t is appropriated as the occa 
y g ] ’ ] rm of years The building sions esent the elves 
s | Build I s 0 pied 
ecupic oo 
( " wner rhe 
tua nd fi for its offices DAVEN Iow The building occupied by the 
N allied with the work of Dave Commer 1 ( b was erected at a cost of 
he ¢ r 1 { sed the ng Va $¢ l $12,5 paid for the lot About 
1 organizations av themselves f the $1 re vas spent for the furniture The 
g-r ervice f A } reg [ es are roject financed by the formation of a stock com 
arg made for the use of t ASS¢ pat kt n as the Cl House Building Company, 
} The Cul F es its reve f t} vhic Ss ¢ ely independent of the Commercial Club 
la susta ge me s eceipts e { ial Clul rchases stock of the building 
‘ tmenta ct ties the ent f the time to time and expects eventually t 
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re all the stock now held 
by the Club House Building 
Cor ny Members wi! own 
t lose their equity 
t y use t e members 
ft e 4 ercial Cilut 
rt Cl Ce ies a tota 
f 24,¢ juare feet of 
In t asement are t 
bi i l and 
$ steward’s ofhce 
I tore aundrie 
On the t floor are the 
era ? the Genera 
s ite othce, i 
t fice, the reading-room, 
e lad parlor and the mens 
uk 1 On the second 
floor are the kitchen, the two 
ms cupied by the restau 
rant, a privat lining-room, 


e directors’ room, and the 

lies’ cloak room 

Phe building houses the fol 
lowing bure nd affiliated 
rganizations besides its own: 
he Greater Davenport Com 
mittee, the Davenport Indus 
trial Investment Company, the 
County Farm Improve 
! League, the Advertisers’ 
Club, Manufacturers Local 
No a Daver . 














lrafiic Bureau, 























rchants’ Bureau, THE DAVENPORT, IOW 
an \dvertisers’ 
Burea the Convention su 
und the A ation of Life Underwrite1 rhey I 
not pay for the accommodations fact, 1 
tion of the building is rented The Commercial ¢ s ‘ ew 
main sources of revenue are the member l 1 An a 
the receipts from the restaurant, t ‘ 
The re rooms, the billiard- and ; l-rooms l 
e resta fford adequate facilities I s 
1 cl f the members rhe t ling serve 
the city aS a community ‘ s I ‘ 
ticall all meetings of « ‘ t ! 
l S18 the V€ tare ot the ‘ 
Commercial Club. In a 
dite the work of the regular and ten ga O15 
tions using the rooms, the Club dey special at 
tion to its noon luncheon and encourages the h R to a 
of meetings at the luncheon hour [he Club has 
ent steward, a chef, adequate kitchen facilities 
and dining-rooms, and has had splendid success it ‘ 
developing this method of securing results An $ 
average of from 150 to 175 members of the Club take mber 
luncheon there daily, about 50 per cent of whom I r 
are there to discuss some specific business or n c 
munity proposition Ch 





ONE OF THE DINING-ROOMS IN 


rH! 


DAVENPORT 


COMMERCIAL CLUB BUILDING 
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g es 
th 
n au 
ince 1s 
al ¢ 


a 
\ refe 
f vy 
I 
t it to t 
take 
ng 
r ¢ I 
1 atte 
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rt 
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Janua 
lar 
tha 
1925 
ther 
Na 
Cor 
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eight 
floor 
Cha 











Vor. XX, No. 4 


halite 








papers, the current magazines 
telephone booths, etc., pr 





the members with the facilities 








for a pleasant social life in the 
building 
The Chamber’s large n 
nittee room seat pe 
Directors’ room about 50 
the reac £ 
yund floor about 
rooms a used | 





i organizations 
f tT 
all 











kinds: the 
Terminal Devel 
n i of Providence the 
Trafic Club of the Chambe 
of Commerce, the lunior 
Chamber of Commerc the 
Chamber's War Council, t . 
Me tropolitan Housing Asso« 





tion, the New England H 

ways Return Loads Associa 
tion, the Providence Truck 
Owners’ Association, and the 
Providence Cotton Buyers 


Association No 
except for janitor ser 
lights, etc. The Chamber 


charge s 
mace 





rHE BUILDING 

















IN WHICH THI 





of Commerce codperates ir 
various ways in a 


AUBURN | portion of the public 


HAMBER OF 


enter 























COMMERCE IS HOUSED prises having the welfare of 
Providence and Rhode Island 
f their object, and c« 
" | t} bby is a large reading ent the b g is e center of much comm 
1 g-t \ » the genera nging activit Ne < ar = entertai f is maw 
ecting e f the membe here s a hand tained; ea <Casior s financed except 
ra the basem« where a noor t casés of conventions, and an appropriatior s 
be served daily group dinners in ade annually for the use of the Chamber's Conver 
t ‘ The staurant is npletely equipped t 
wit rn kitchen, pantries 1 a refrigerating as erected in 1 and it is thers 
root the ning-room wi accommodate 150 f to give the cost rhe first two 
, ‘ On the cond floor are hree rooms which ries were erected at that time the Colony of 
. P for meetings RB ening swinging e Island to be ised as a market house The 
rs between, t e three 1 b rted story was added in the following century and 
t | 50 was ied as a Free Masons’ Hall The city f 
It ea structure that Providence subse ent took possession of the build 
As ‘ ch the ng a converted it into a City Hall, for whic! 
Chamb« { ish a perma sé it was used until the present City Hall of ? 
t anufa ence was complete n November, 1878 The 
" Chambx es the entire n moved its offices into the new municipal bu 
building at <a ie 1 the Providence Board of Trade secured tl 
‘ eos vs ; nad! ; premises, subletting the upper floors for business 
As : : pe ms a <i ical fiices, 1 that arrange nent still contin es 
a salehen wail mameenia - » thele sbéee The ty of Pr lence still owns the structure and 
na Of thes A Farm Bureau w robably pay eas t to the ( of Commerce The dues of 
ts accor . 5 the me ers are the Chamber’s principal source of 
> and cl Tac tres tor t r ber are pre evenue 
vided the es irant, the rea 
ng writing- and inging-roor 
the pool- and _ billiard-roon 
rhe Chamber does not at present 
aintain an entertainment fund 
ore 
P N« R. I The Provi 
lence Chamber of Commerce oc 
cupies the basement, the first floor 


and a portion o e third floor of 





the three-story ing illustrated 
herewith, representing about 6,500 
tare feet of space In this 


offices of the 
Assistant to 
the Traffic 


space are the private 
(,eneral Secretar the 


the General Secretary, 





Manager, and the Secretary of the 
Retail Merchants’ Division, each 
f which is approached thru sepa 
rate anterooms which accommodate 


respective 


phers and 


staffs of 


clerks; the 


stenog 
Directors’ 











roo two committee rooms, a 
very large room for reading, writ 
ng, lounging, and to accommodate 
those persons making use of the 





Chamber's and 


a storeroom 


quotation boards, 


Ihe Chamber does not operate 
a restaurant, but the reading-, 
writing- and lounging-room, which 
contains a reference library and is 
well supplied with daily news 





THE HISTORICAL BUILDING OCCUPIED 


CHAMBER OF 
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PROVIDENCE 
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News and Ideas for Commercial 
and Civic Organizations 














London Civic Float a Suggestion 
for Victory Loan Campaign 
Lonpon, Ont.—The last Liberty loan 

campaign was in progress in Canada when 

the announcement of the signing of the 
armistice came, and London celebrated the 
occasion by a parade in which all the civic 
organizations were represented. One ot! 
the contributions of the Board of Trade to 
this function was the float pictured in the 
accompanying illustration. It showed the 
reorganized Board of Trade (the present 

Chamber of Commerce) as the keystone of 

the arch, the supporting pillars being 

dustry and agriculture. The intervening 
blocks making up the arch represent labor 

‘apital, retail and wholesale business 

churches, schools, financial and other insti 

tutions—all the lines of activity that go to 

make up city life. The platform was di 

vided into four parts, showing industry rep 

resented by an operating acetylene welding 
outfit, agriculture by farm products, the 


in 


home by i kitche : | t ( 


equipment, and education by 


hoolroom 


+ + 


How the Albany Chamber Gets 
Behind Government Loans 


any, N. Y In the coming \ 
l.oan drive, which scheduled be 
\p! - ind " la 
(10VE nent I é é n 
( et oO 1rol the cc rg 
t he ount t 9 ( 
tl r previous cam S ‘ 
the Albany Chamber expects to get 
its share of the burdet lhe igor 
vhich it aided the « i 
Fourth Liberty Loan in it ommunity 
illustrated in the accor nying icturé 
which Was taken at noon duru one ] 
ve held d etween twe 


mass meeting 








lTHE FLOAT OF THE LONDON, ONT., BOARD OF TRADE, TYPIFYING ITS EFFORT T' 


A BETTER CITY FOR 








THE RETURNING MEN 
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HALF ROUND 
CULVERTS 


Are Very Useful 


<N ANT nN — Ay i sith \ Dy ~ 
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When 
af a pipe 
“j/ becomes 
f clogged it 
is easy to 


Municipalities as well as counties 
and townships will find these 
culverts a great convenience "= 
for special classes of service. {0 =--~—; 
They are specially useful oe" ou.” 

‘ sani. dig downand 
when the fill is not suffi- -—~=« . 


. i om, tee GW lift the two 
ciently heavy to permit getititiicaee ite ‘ ties tee tino 


the use of round pipe fx a iesin wade the 
for the capacity Pow tN %4%f/ stoppage exists 
needed. Topsec- /., i 
tions in multiples ste “~ % 4 section can be re- 
of two feet. / ie. » WY placed without the 
Bottom sec- ete: Se Bf necessity of digging up 
tions in / “4 %/ the whole pipe or stop- 
lengths of Penal “SY 4 E/ ping traffic altogether. 
6, 8, 10 pe Let us have your address 
and 12 so we can send further 


feet particulars. 











THE NEWPORT 
CULVERT COMPANY 


NEWPORT, KY. 
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THE CROWD THAT GATHERED IN FRONT 


MERCE OFFICES EVERY DAY DURING 


and one o'clock in front of the Ten Eyck 
building, in which the Chamber of Com- 
merce has its offices. This was a typical 
noon crowd, and Governor Charles 5S. 
Whitman, who was an active member of the 
Chamber and one of its committee chair- 
men, was on one of the platforms acting 
as a special bond salesman. On this par 
ticular day he sold over $600,000 worth of 
bonds from that platform. 

The Albany Chamber of Commerce was 
not only the headquarters for the Albany 
city campaign, in which it sold more than 
$17,000,000 worth of bonds, but was also 
the headquarters for the entire fifth district, 
which included the eastern part of New 
York State excepting the metropolitan dis 
trict, and extended from the Pennsylvania 
state line up thru Middletown and the Hud- 
son Valley, to the Canadian line. The daily 
reports for the fifth district and Albany 
County were made at the corner shown in 
the picture, and some interesting special 
entertainment features were staged in front 
of the Chamber of Commerce offices. One 
day the Chamber borrowed six diving girls 
from a local theater, which had its tank 
erected at this spot. The entertainment at- 
tracted such an enormous crowd that all 
traffic was stopped for nearly an hour, and 
the sale of the bonds was greatly stimulated. 

There is certainly no more vital activity 
for a Chamber of Commerce than a Govern- 
ment loan campaign, and nothing more 
worth while. 


ROY S. SMITH, 
Executive Manager, Albany Chamber of Commerce 


OF THE ALBANY CHAMBER OF COM 


THE FOURTH LIBERTY LOAN CAMI 


The Speakers’ Bureau of the Flint 
Board of Commerce 


FLINT, Micu.—Several months ag 
Flint Board of Commerce organiz: 
Speakers’ Bureau, the specific purpos¢ 
which is to supply speakers on commu 
problems. The splendid results obtai 
have more than justified the time and 
ergy expended in developing this kin 
community service. The Bure 
ready furnished speakers for over on 
dred out-of-town meetings. The object 
sending these men into other communitic 
to speak was not primarily to boost Flint 
altho it has been the means of securit 
some effective advertising for the cit 
rather to point out the value of coépera 
tion in promoting the growth, prosperit 
The member 


of the speaking staff are business and 


and civic pride of any city 


fessional men who have taken an activ: 
in the civic and social activities of FI 
during the brief period in which it 
grown from 15,000 to over 100,000 
tion. A city which has attained 
growth since 1900 has had to meet and 
many problems. Each of the speakers 
specialized in one or more of these pro 
lems, and is therefore in a position to 
liver a really helpful message to thos: 
are confronted with such problems as aris« 
when cities experience rapid or unexpecté 
growth from one cause or another 

lhe Bureau's speakers stress the fact tl 
Flint’s growth has been due almost entir: 
to the hearty codperation of her citizens 
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Preserves Roads 
Prevents Dust ~ 





West Seventh Street, Plainfield, N. J. 
Treated annually since 1912 with “Tarvia-B 





After hard service— 
Note smooth, mudless, easy-traction surface 


N 1912 the old water-bound macadam 

on this road was coated with “Tar- 
via-B.” Once a year since then a light 
coat of “Tarvia-B” has been used for up- 
keep. 


After six years of this inexpensive care, 
behold a surface smooth enough for roller- 
skates and “skatemobiles,” despite the 
fact that this is the main automobile-artery 
out of Plainfield toward the south and 
carries a fast and heavy traffic serving a 
wealthy residential region. 


The cost per year over the six years has 
been under 3 cents per yard. 


That is less than plain macadam would 
have cost under this traffic, and a plain 
macadam would not stand one season 
under like conditions. 


Do your roads look like this after the wear 
and tear of a hard winter? ; 


Tarvia is a coal-tar preparation for con- 
structing new macadam roads and repair- 
ing old ones. 


It reenforces the road-surface and makes it 
water-proof, mudless, dustless, and auto- 
mobile-proof. 


Tarvia offers the most satisfactory, and at 
the same time the cheapest form of road- 
maintenance yet invented. 


Special Service Department 





This company has a corps of trained engineers and 
chemists who have given years of study to modern 
road problems. The advice of these men may be 
had for the asking by any one interested. If you will 
write to the nearest office regarding road problems and 
conditions in your vicinity, the matter will have prompt 
attention. 


Illustrated booklets free upon request. Address nearest office. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia The 


Kansas Ci ae Dall Nashville 
City i i as i 
Atlanta Duluth Milwaukee : Bangor W 


Company Pe Birla 
Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 
Johnstown Lebanon es a Youngstown Tolsdo 
uffalo 


Columbus Richmond _ Baltimore 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax,N.S. Sydney, N.S. 


as 
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a whole, and to the vision and unselfish ser 
vice of her leading manufacturers, bankers 
publishers, merchants and professional men 
in particular, rather than to the development 
of her natural resources. They also explain 
he plan of organization and the method 
ind policy that have been adopted in Flint 
to create this spirit of cooperation, and how 
these may be utilized to stimulate the 
erowth, prosperity and well-being ofa city. 
(he fact that the speakers have been in 
close touch with Flint’s marvelous growth 
enables them to spe ak practically as well as 
theoretically on such vital social problems 
as the following: Housing, the Boy Scouts, 
the City’s Dental Clinic, Field Days, Per- 

Service, Community Team Work, 
Clean-up Campaigns, City Forestry, Engi- 


sonal 


neering Problems, Civic Spirit, School Sut 
veys, Americanization, Recreation, the In- 
lustrial 


Board of Commerce Methods, Civic Recog 


Fellowship League, Successful 
1.tion, Municipal Improvements, Health and 
Sanitation, Vehicle Workers’ Club Activi- 
es, ic. 

\n outgrowth of the Speakers’ Bureau is 
a course in public speaking for business and 
professional men that has recently been o1 
ganized. Tifty enthusiastic men have en 
rolled for this course. The students are as- 
signed subjects that relate to community or 
business activities, and each student is ri 
quired to speak for a few minutes at each 
session. The course not only develops 
speakers, but greatly stimuiates the students 
interest in social and commercial problems 
[he men who have enrolled in this class 
have found it intensely interesting and 
highly beneficial. There is nothing technical 
about the course or the methods used in 
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teaching men to speak with force bet 


arge audiences The sessions are held 


i 


churches, halls, club rooms and other sucl 


gathering places, to 


+ 


( 


progressive 


accustom the student 
o different surroundings and conditions 
Che Speakers’ Bureau has proved an 
jualified success, It is a service that az 
community can adopt 


rofit to itself and to the surrounding cou 


try. If several cities within a reasonablk 


listance of each other would organi 


speakers’ bureaus, the exchange of idea 
thru this medium would soon develop “a 
nental hospitality” highly beneficial to all 
DANIEL A. REED 

Managing Director, Flint Board of Comme: 


+ + 


Boys as Special Police Officers In 
Clean-Up Campaign 
HogutamM, WasH.—The Hoquiam Con 
mercial Club will conduct the clean-up cat 
paign in the city this year as formerly 
lhe Operation starts with the organizatio! 
of the city into about sixty districts of 
from two to four blocks each. Then the 
club issues a call thru the schools for as 
many boys between the ages of Io and 14 
years as there are districts, who are to act 
as special police officers for the week of the 
clean-up campaign. These boys register 
during the previous week and each is as 
signed a district. On the Saturday befor« 
the campaign starts, they all report at the 
club rooms, where they are sworn in 
the Mayor and the City Clerk as special 
police officers for the clean-u 


up work, and 
| 


I 
are presented with memorandum books in 
which they are asked to make records ot 


all the places they visit and of the condi 

















THE SPECIAL POLICE OFFICERS AND INSPECTORS IN HOQUIAM’S CLEAN-UP CAMPAIGN 
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baltimore dt. Briage, Uumverlanu, Mu Water, rooted w.tO m.Nwax. 
The small bridge needs adequate protection 
against time and the elements, just as much as 
the million-dollar viaduct. In either case, the 
value of the investment depends upon its time- 
resisting qualities—which can be conserved 
only by dependable structural insurance. Min- 
wax Protective Products—for concrete, stone, 
brick, steel or wood, and for sub-level or for 
above-grade service—have records made in all 
classes of work which prove the permanence of 
the protection they afford. Complete speci- 
fications for all classes of work are given in 
Bulletins 11, 12, 13, and 14. Send for them. 


MINWAX COMPANY, INC. 
13 East 4ist Street New York 


Chicago Pittsburgh Cleveland Detroit Baltimore 
Cinneimnati Portl ind Seattle San Francisco Los Angeles 
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tion of the grounds, and report how they 
were received and what the people agree 
to do toward making Hoquiam a cleaner 
city. Each is also given a “Special Police” 
badge and a small tin star. Either the Sec 
retary of the Commercial Club or the 
chairman of the committee having the work 
in charge, gives them a little talk in which 
he tells them what will be expected of them. 
The Chief of Police also talks to them 
about being courteous and yet efficient, and 
the boys then start out on their work, each 
in his own district. 

Twice during the week they report to the 
Commercial Club upon their progress. The 
property is supposed to be cleaned up by 
the residents themselves. Each boy makes 
a complete round of his district three or 
four times during the week; and as he finds 
that the place has been cleaned up and put 
in good condition, he marks off that name 
on his book. At the close of the campaign, 
the books are turned in to the Commercial 
Club, where they are checked up, and the 
names of the property owners on whose 
grounds the refuse, garbage or other litter 
has not been cleaned up, are turned in to 
the sanitary department of the city for its 
attention. By the end of the week the en- 
tire city has been covered and a complete 
record has been obtained of the unsanitary 
places. These are attended to promptly 
by the regular city force. 

The idea of being special police officers 
for a whole week, with full power, has 
proved a very effective one for obtaining 
boys for this work, and they have not been 
known to abuse-their authority in the three 
years that this plan has been in force. The 
accompanying picture shows the boys as 
sembled in front of the Commercial Club 
ready to start on their week’s work. 

WALTER B. SLADE, 

Managing Secretary, Hoquiam Commercial Club 


+ ¢ 


New Bulletins 

Battimore, Mp.—City and State, a Mary- 
land journal of civic and social progress, pub- 
lished monthly by the Baltimore Alliance and 
the Woman's Civic League. 

BARTLESVILLE, Oxta.—Greater Bartlesville, 
the official bulletin of the Bartlesville Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

SrIsTOL, Va., TENN.—The Bristol Magazine, 
published monthly by the Bristol Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Datias, Tex.—Bulletin of the Dallas Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 
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att River, Mass {ction, issued 
by the Fall River Chamber of Comn 

GuELeH, Ont.—Greater Guelph, the official 
bulletin of the Guelph Chamber of Commerce. 

Houston, Tex.—Houston, the official organ 
of the Young Men's Business League. Pub- 
lished monthly. 

New CastLe, Pa—Board of Trade, 
dential bulletin to members issued by the New 
Castle Board of Trade. 

Terre Haute, Inp.—The Bulletin, pub 
lished monthly by the Terre Haute Chamber 
of Commerce. 


monthly 


WasuHincton, D. C—Civic Comment, a 
clipping sheet to be issued occasionally by the 
American Civic Association, Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

WINNIPEG, Man.—lVinnipeg Community 


Builder, the official public ition of the Wi nipes 
Board of Trade. 


+ + 


Recently Issued Printed Matter 

Dattas, TeEx.—A pamphlet entitled ‘‘Dallas, 
Financial, Industrial, and Educational Center 
Great Southwest,” and containing “dependable 
information” about Dallas, has been issued by 
the Chamber of Commerce and Manufacturers 
\ssociation, 

JANESVILLE, Wis.—The Janesville Chamber 
of Commerce housing plan is described in a 
booklet recently issued by that organization 

Jounstown, Pa—‘“The Drama of Johns- 
town” is related in a booklet published by the 
Johnstown Chamber of Commerce, entitled 
“Johnstown, Its Might and Merit.” 

MINNEAPOLIS, MInN.—“A Proposed Act to 
Create a Board of Estimate and Taxation for 
Minneapolis” has been published in pamphlet 
form by the Minneapolis Civic and Commerce 
Association. 

New York City.—The report of the Special 
Committee on Government Ownership and Op 
eration of Public Utilities of the Merchants’ 
\ssociation has been published in booklet form 
by that Association. 

New York State.—The proceedings of the 
midwinter conference of the New York State 
Commercial Organization Secretaries, held at 
Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 24-25, 1919, have been 
published. Acting Secretary, Ross W Kel 
logg, Secretary of the Board of Commerce, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

NIAGARA Fats, N. Y.—“Zoning Problem of 
the City of Niagara Falls” is the title of a 
pamphlet issued by the Niagara Falls Chamber 
of Commerce, and contains “An Outline of 
Regulations by John Nolen, Town Planner.” 

Ottumwa, lowa.—“The Ottumwa Way: A 
Successful City-County Plan” is the title of 
a folder issued by the Ottumwa Commercial 
Club. 

PAINESVILLE, On10,.—“Facts About the Lake 
County Chamber of Commerce” is the title of 
a pamphlet telling a few of the accomplish 
ments of that organization during the last 
year. 

ProvipENce, R. I.—The year book of the 
Providence Chamber of Commerce for 1918 
1919 has been issued, 
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Filthy 
Costly 
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AHMAR 
A Labor Saving Method for Cleaning Sewer Basins 


Clean your catch basins in the best and most economical manner 
by using the Otterson Auto-Eductor. All debris deposited directly 
into the body of the machine doing away with the filthy conditions 
depicted above. 

If CLEANLINESS and ECONOMY are the aims of your city, 
you can secure facts and figures from us showing the savings made 
possible by the Otterson Auto-Eductor in other cities as well as 
the improved sanitary conditions resulting from its use. 


EQUIPMENT MOUNTED ON ANY 5-TON CHASSIS OF SUITABLE STANDARD MAKE 


THE OTTERSON AUTO-EDUCTOR COMPANY 
817 Fairbanks Building Springfield, Ohio 
































THE NEW WAY 


THE OTTERSON EDUCTOR—CONSERVES TIME, LABOR, HEALTH & MONEY 
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] . 
| Changes Among The Secretaries 
A list of the recent changes and new appointments occurring among the secretaries 
of commercial and civic organizations thruout the United States. 
Readers are asked to notify the Editors of such changes as soon as they occur, 
in order that the list may be made as complete as possible each month. 
Gil EM Apams has been elect S ele \lont ( ¢ S er 
t t the Board t Comme c . 3 e.3 M. Rhee 
h. \ {a AN is signe secret 
P Grorce H. ANperson has resigned as se t | O Chamber Ce erce 
retary of the Elgin, Ill, Commercial Club, t \ s is the se 
ept the position of Assistant State fire the Community Association, ( lotte, Mi 
Marsl B Jo ENSON has be elect S¢ t 
rep ¢ Brepne is the new secretary of the Milford, Utah, ¢ 1a 
Chamber of Commerce at Tucumcari, N. Mex L. B. Jupson is the new secretary f ti 
H. R. BraNcue has resigned as secret Gary, Ind., Comm 1 Clul Mr. Juds \ 
the Norwich, Conn., Chamber of Commerce, t former] Membership Secretary t ( 
ecome field assistant to the Director of th eo Associati f Commerce 
Department of Americanization, Connecticut G. E. Ketry is the ne 
State Council of Defense, with hea irters ell, Tex., Cl he f ( é 
t Hartford, Conn. He is succeeded at Nor W. KrakeE has been elected secretat 
vich by L. M. Crandall ercial Club at Coloma, Mich. 
J. E. Breaux, Jr., has been elected secretary 7. LANE has tendered his resigna 
f f the Biloxi, Miss., Commercial Club, suc- manager of the Jersey City, N. J., | 
eeding V. J. A. Tucei. et ort merce, to accept the positiot 
MAJOR J HN R. BRENNAN has een elect Chief Transportation Engineer of the Pack 
secretary of the Rapid City, S. Dak., Cor Motor Car Compar f Detroit 
mercial Club. R H. Lewis | been elected se 
Greorce W. Briccs has resigned as sect tary of the Chester, S. (| Chamber ( 
tary the Lubl I Tex., Char t ( erce 
erce, ¢ vecome field manager the West B. Lin N I e€ electe ‘ 
Texas Chamber of Commerce. F. D. Brow of the Hamilton, Ohio, Chambe ( 
has been elected acting secretary f the Lu erce Mr Lincoln was erly te 
bock organization vith the East St. Louis office t 
\. Morcan CHASE has been elected secrt u y Organizati Brat f the O 
tary of the newly organized Chamber of Con de ent 
erce at Sarnia, Ont J. P. Mack has been elected secretary of 
WittiaM F. CHASE has been selected as the the reorganized Chamber of Commerce it 
secretary of the Millbury, Mass., Board of Cleburne, Tex 
Trade S. E. Miter has resigned the secretaryship 
D. P. CuinpBL_om has tendered his resigna f the Mineral Wells, Tex., Chamber of Ce 
tion as traffic manager of the Rochester, N e, to accept the position of field nage! 
| Y.. Chamber of Commerce and director of the f the West Texas Chamber of Commerce 
Industrial Management Council, to become as le is succeeded by P. ] sock 
sociated with the American Association of the vinc C. Norwoop has resigned the secre 
} Baking Industry taryship of the Bethlehem, Pa., Ch F 
Fart P. Dove has resigned the secreta erce 
ship of the Santa Fe, N. Mex., Chamber ot Cc. W. O1 has been elected secretar) 
Commerce the Pontiac, Micl soard of Commerc: 
Joun S. Doyte has been elected secretary Henry J. Perkins has tendered his resigna 
of the Bellefontaine, O., Chamber of Con tion as industrial missioner of the Kansas 
merce, succeeding Merlyn R. Whitney City, Mo., Chamber of Commerce, to accept 
| J. W. Duwwn is the new secretary of tl similar position with the Armour-Swift-Bur 
; Brownwood, Tex., Chamber of Commerce neton interests. 
| succeeding Porter Whaley. Mr. Dunn was for Epwarp H. Punr has 
merly secretary of the Chamber of Commer f the Commercial Clul 


at Electra, Tex. J. F. Reprretp is the 
Roy L. Emry has been elected secretary of Community Club at Sher 





the Creston, Ia., Commercial Club, succeed eeding G. W. Brown 
T ing J. F. Bryan. Mr. Emry was formerly se: Kart M. Roperts has been elected secre 
retary of the Jefferson County Communit tary of the El Paso, Tex., Chamber of Com 
Club. and is succeeded in that position by merce 
WILLIAM FLEWELLYN SAUNDERS, former] 


D. B. Cassat. 
Max GoopsILt is the new secretary of th secretary of the Missouri Council of N 
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TYPE OF WATSON ASH WAGON USED BY NEWARK, N. J. 
For Hauling Ashes and Road Building Materials 
te 





Dump Wagons are the favorites with many of the best known city and county 
engineers, contractors and others having to do with grading and road build- 
ing work in all parts of the United States. 


Watson Dump Wagons 
The non-sagging bottoms are an important feature. The bottoms over- 


are giving splendid service to many municipalities and counties. Watson 
lap and stay tight. 


Notwithstanding the fact that Watson Wagons are lighter than equal 
capacity wagons of other makes, they stand the wear and tear of rough 
hard service or the terrific pounding of a steam shovel if necessary. 


What is the reason for this superior service? It is the result of Watson 
design, Watson construction, Watson workmanship, and’ Watson materials, 
all the best of their kind. 


In addition to Watson Dump Wagons we also make a full line of trailers, 
semi trailers and tractors. No matter what your hauling problem is, you 
will be interested in our illustrated catalogs which will be sent free of charge 
on receipt of your address. 


Watson Wagon Company 
30 Center Street Canastota, New York 
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tional Defense, has been selected \ ) >» s 

American Chamber of Commerce of Mexic t National Bank at 

as its representative in America, to obtai Ma HEN G. | 

the codperation of American firms interest nai director of the Br 

in the future of Mexico. Mr. Saunders has f New York City, s eC 
opened up offices in the Commercial Building estes 

at St. Louis, Mo Mertyn R. Wuretney has resigned th 

STEPHEN F. Sart has been elected secre retarysl Ip f the Bellefontame, O 
tary and general manager of the Fifth Ave f Commerce. to ept siti 
nue Association of New York City secretary of the Chamber f ( 

ManpEL Sener has been elected secretary Newark, O 
f the Ashland, Ky., Chamber of Commerc: Roscoe D. Wyatt has P 
Mr. Sener was formerly secretary of the New f the Hoboken, N. J.. Chamber of Cot 
Bern, N. C., Chamber of Commerce He is succeeded by Richard F. Malia 

S. T. Suearp has been elected secretary of 
the Humboldt, Tenn., Business Men's Club HANGES AMONG STATE LEAt 
succeeding A. B. Foust, who has resigned t OF MUNICIPALITIES 
enter the real estate business. . 

CHartes W. Suive has resigned the secre Py H resig 
taryship of the Chamber of Commerce of ret I ence Bure 
Quakertown, Pa. He is succeeded by Richard the | secre 
Hillegass tr ré 1¢ M 

Atpert Situ has resigned the secretary ties at | ( 
ship of the Greenville, Mich., Chamber of f executi I N t 
Commerce, to become associated with the League of Municipalities at P1 et N 
\nti-Saloon League. He is succeeded by AL \. Lone has resigned as se 
Joseph H. Webster. f the Bureau of Municipal Rese 

Ersy E. Swirt has tendered his resigna Reference of the University of Te 
tion as special agent of the U. S. Department secretary-treasurer of the Leagu 
of Justice at Beaumont, Tex., to become se Municipalities at Austin, t cept the 
retary of the American Chamber of Commerce it Lawrence, Kans., caused by Profe 
at Tampico, Mexico. ts resignation. 

Luctan THOMASON has been elected secre Caprain Frank M. Stewat instruct 
tary of the newly organized Eastern Arkansas the School of Government of the | 
County Commercial Club, with headquarters of Texas, has been selected as secretary of 
it St. Charles, Ark Bureau of Municipal Research and Refer 

Cart W. ULi_MAN has resigned the secre of the University of Texas, and as secret 
taryship f the Richmond, Ind., Commercial treasurer of the ea L ¢ ; M 
Club, to become associate trust officer of the lies, 1 : ( Mr 





Individual Liability for Preventable Fire 
By W. T. Colyer 


Secretary, N. F. P. A. Committee on Public Information 


HE world shortage of food and other vears set an example in this re 
essentials of life has undoubtedl) I ng its powers in the mattet 
awakened many slumbering co! clause in the city charter. On Ma 

sciences to a realization of the obligation Governor Brun baugh signed a law 
resting upon every individual to do his upon the inhabitants of cities of the 
or her part in preventing waste of natu class in the state of Pennsylvania 
ral and created resources of every kind sponsibility similar to that recog 


One of the signs of this awakening is to New York. On July 12, 1915, an ordit 


be found in the increasing disposition of became effective in Cleveland, Ohi 


city authorities to compel the citizen who which the principle of “individual lial 


has a fire caused by the neglect or viola was extended to that city 

tion of a city ordinance or of an order of For a considerable period no furt 
the fire marshal or fire chief, to repay to th vance was made, but now for ne 
city the cost of extinguishing that fire. ears the National Fire Protection 


New York City has for a number ot ciations Committee on Public Inforn 
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THE HEALTHY CITY IS THE 
CLEAN ONE-—Ask& Your Doctor! 


The preservation of Public Health demands not only clean streets, 
but cleaner street cleaning methods. 


Hundreds of towns and cities throughout America are using 
Studebaker Flushers; while the number of communities in which 
Studebaker municipal equipment of various kinds is used exclusively 
or in part totals over three thousand 


Booklet describing complete line of Studebaker Municipal Equip- 
ment will be mailed upon request. 


Hudebeiror 


South Bend, Indiana 


Largest Manufacturers of Vehicles in the World—Established 1852 
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has been working hard at the problem of 
securing more municipal ordinances on tl 
Cleveland model. The members of the 
Association in the various cities have re 
sponded well to the Committee’s appeal, 
and during the last twelve months four 
cities have enacted individual liability ordi 
nances. These cities are Cincinnati, Port 
land, Ore., Austin, Tex., and Newark, N. |] 
\t the present moment efforts are being 
made to bring many other cities into line, 
and it is safe to say that in some of thes« 
places the efforts will soon be successful 

\s might be expected, the propaganda of 
individual liability finds most favor in those 
cities which are most active in reducing 
their fire waste by other means. The ordi 
nances already enacted might almost be re 
garded as by-products of larger movements 
In Cleveland the Chamber of Commerce and 
the Association of Credit Men have for 
vears undertaken systematic educational 
work in connection with the observance of 
October 9 as Fire and Accident Prevention 
Day, while the “best building’ competi 
tions instituted by the City Plan Committee 
in cooperation with other organizations 
provide a constant stimulus to good con- 
struction and civic patriotism. The Cincin 
nati Fire Department was one of the first 
in the country to organize fire prevention 
inspection on a large scale, and the press 
of the city treats fire prevention topics as 
items having a news value. The whirl- 
wind fire prevention campaigns that have 
from time to time been organized in 
Portland, Ore., are matter of common 
knowledge all along the Pacific Coast. Nor 
was the ordinance lately passed in the capital 
city of Texas a lone manifestation of 
awakened interest in fire prevention. Not 
very long prior to the passage of the ordi 
nance a decision had been reached to mak« 
the teaching of fire prevention a part of the 
curriculum in the public schools thruout the 
state. So far as Newark is concerned, the 
annual educational exhibitions organized by 
Captain C. Albert Gasser in the City Hall 
and visited by thousands of school children 
as well as adults have attracted widespread 
attention among fire preventionists and have 
led to similar displays in other places. 


There is plenty of evidence to show that 
; le have 


vhat they consider an adequate motive 


fires can be prevented when peo] 
i 

keeping the number of fires at a minimu! 

When in 1913 the city of Indianapolis was 

for four days without fire protection, t 


Fire Chief issued a statement that any 


occurring during that period would e1 
danger the whole city. Not a single fit 
occurred until protection was restored, but 


immediately afterward fires came along 
sufficient number to make up the averag« 
for the city. Winnipeg had a very similat 
experience during a recent strike of the fir 
department. The following extract from a 
resolution drafted by a Citizens’ Committe 
of 100 organized during the strike to assist 


in carrying on the public utilities speaks for 


And whereas the city of Wi 

g has been singularly immune from fire du 
ng the strike of the firemen and such i 

ty in the opinion of this committee is largel 
due to common precautions against fire taker 
y property owners, merchants and house 
iolders during the period 
of the fire brigade 

Be it resolved that in the opinion of this 
ymmittee adequate measures should be take 
yy the municipal or provincial authorities f 
1e adoption and enforcement of legislati 
nd regulation for the prevention ot fires.’ 


f disorganiza 


‘ 


In other words. when conditions are most 


orable to a conflagration, conflagrations 


don’t occur. It is the same story with the 


7 5 | 7 - . 
specia ly hazardous processes tactories 
Intelligence and energy being devoted t 
safeguarding such processes, a compat 


tively small proportion of serious fires at 


attributable to them. The great disaster 
which render thousands workless or 
less, or both, are usually the result of som 
body’s willingness to take a chance with th: 
lives and property of his fellow men, as we 
as his own, because the chance seems a 
small one. Unpleasant consequences of 
thought-provoking character need to bhé 
flicted upon such individuals whenever oy 
portunity presents itself; and no _ better 
method has yet been devised than that « 
making the guilty person pay the cost of ex 
tinguishing any fire, small or great, which 
may result from his carelessness or law 


ssness, 


QPRQE DANIVQRE DPQ 


epee perce rena 


























Federals Save The Public 
Funds 


Whatever else a community may neglect, it seldom forgets its fire depart- 
ment now-a-days. A majority of even the smaller cities all over the 


country are provided with the only safe and sure protection—motor fire 


trucks 


Midnight fires, fanned to raging flames by a gale, have driven home to 
many a town the decided wisdom of motor apparatus, and in a surprising 
number of cases their choice has been the Federal. 


In a less spectacular way, the Federal truck is steadily winning recogni- 
tion in other departments of municipal work—where its saving in time 
and public expenses are resulting in its constantly increasing use. 
“Traffic News,” a magazine of haulage facts, will be sent to any muni- 
cipal officials or interested citizens upon request. 





FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO. 
34 FEDERAL STREET DETROIT, MICH. 





One to Five Ton Capacities 


“Return loads will cut your haulage costs.” 
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A New Leader for the National Safety Council 


HE National Safety Council an ing which time he worked out tl 

nounces thru its Executive Com on satety and sanitation, conducted « 

mittee the resignation of General _ tional satety campaigns in the large 
Manager W. H. Cameron, who leaves the trial centers and organized safety 
Council to become Manager of Industrial larger plants. During the summer of 10 
Relations for the Eastman Kodak Co. he acted as Director of the Safety Surv 

\t a meeting held on February 24; the made by the United States E: ent 

Executive Committee unanimously elected Compensation Commissior ’ i 
as General Manager C. W. Price, who has nd navy yards. He has been Fic Secri 
been the Council’s Field Secretary for som tary of the National Safety Co | for t 
time, and who for the past fifteen years ist two and a half years ‘ 
has been known to all its members, and to time he has visited practica 
the country generally, as a pioneer and large industrial centers 
leader in safety. Mr. Price spent twelve \t the same meeting of this 1 
years with the International Harveste Sidney J. Williams, former] nage 
Company, the last four years of which he the Accident Prevention Divisi 
was 1n charge « f the safety work for all the elected secre tary, and | W Pardee 
plants. For five years he was assistant t merly business manager, was elected tre 
the Wisconsin Industrial Commission, dur urer 





On the Calendar of Conventions 


\r R95 Cricaco, In. \ : NIAGAI I 
A national convention of engineers representing +—Burt » N.Y 
every branch of the profession calle l t me? n Ct Planniy Nat 
Engineering Council to discuss the propos« Conference on City Plant > 
eral Department of Public Works Secretar > tleff, 19 Congress Street, Bost M 
the Engineering Council, Alfred D. Filit ) } I WEEK SCHENECTA i 





West Thirty-ninth Street, New York Cit Confere of M rs a ther 














Arrit 25-26.—Puiraperrnia, Pa ' state of New Yor \ 
imerican Academy of Political and 1 » etary, William P. Cap \ ngton A 
Science Annual meeting Secretary, |] P , A I N. Y 
Lichtenberger, Logan Hall, West Philadelphia, Pa J E 1-5 ATLANTIC C1 N 
Aprit 29-May 1.—Sr. Louis, Mo. nen No Sayere J ; 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States > —o ene > 
America Annual meeting General Secretary 15 | mouth Court, \ 
Elliot H. Goodwin, Riggs Building, Washingtor 1 Burrato, N me 
D.C : imerican Water Works A \ 
Aprit 30-May 2.—NasHviLte, TENN Secoct, 9 NY “ , 
American Institute of Architects Annual cot . 4. 
vention. Executive Secretary, E. C. Kemper, The 1s STLAB ’ N. } 
Octagon, Washington, D. C, . ‘ ~sdiraee 
May 1.—Sr. Lours, M ae ces hoes Mee Yok ¢ 
National Association of Commercial rgai 1 | Baye a er ' 
tion Secretaries Readjustment Conferer i nchinmiine iat 
Secretary, J]. P. Hardy, Commercial Club, Farg ‘eitenimilin eal ‘ | } 
N. Dak 110 South Michigan Av ( I 
May 6-8.—Orrawa, Ont | 17.9 Sr. Pa 7 MM 7 
National Fire Protection Associatior \nt = Sack 
meeting Secretary, Franklin H. Wentwort S pene Secretar ‘ 
Milk Street, Boston, Mass West Thirty-ninth S 
May 13-14 C..1caco, IL. . 18 LANSING. M1 
American Association of Engineers An ‘ ‘ f Michi 4 
convention. Secretary, C. E. Drayer, 29 Sout entior Secretar R “<— T ( 
LaSalle Street; Chicago, III. rsit f Michigar A MI 
May 16.—New York Cry. JUN ne Kansas City, M 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers t tern Wa 
nual business meeting Secretary, IF. I Hutel 1 ng Secretary. | | | 
son, West Thirty-ninth Street, New York City Washington Street, Wa I 
May 16-17—Akron, Ont M 
Ohie Commercial Secretaries Issociatior \ 
nual convention. Secretary, Vincent S. Stevens . ec ‘ 
Chamber of Commerce, Akron, Ohic ‘ P ' \ 
May 20-22.-Ovesec, Que. wv 
Canadian Good Roads Association Annual . e U 
vention Secretary, George A. McNamee, Ne » , ‘ 
Birks Building, Montreal, Que = : : 
May 26-28.—Artanta, Ga Novem! 
Southern Commercial Secretaries’ Ass , 
Annual convention Secretary, C, W Robert Annual entior Secor: ‘ 
Henderson N ( Brown, 304 East Walnut Str« 
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Built to Do A Particular Job 


The GMC truck shown above is one of six 
similar trucks operated by the Garbage Col- 
lection Company which gathers the refuse of 
the city of Wilmington, Del. 


It is typical of the way in which GMC trucks 
are being used by public service corporations, 
municipal governments and private enterprises 
all over the country. 


Not only was this particular sized GMC selected 
to fit exactly the work to be done but the body 
equipment was built especially for the work. 
And this is the way with every GMC. 


From among the six standard sizes of GMC 

trucks—three-quarter ton to five ton capacity 

it is always possible to select the proper chassis 
the one whose capacity and size will handle 

the job most efficiently. Then body equipment 

can be had to fit the particular needs of the 

work. 


GMC trucks are built from the finest materials. 
They are built to do hard work day after day 
without faltering and at a low cost for operation 
and maintenance. 


Let Your Next Truck-be a GMC. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK CO 
Pontiac, Michigan 


Branches and Distributors in Principal Cities. 


(468) 

















ANSON 
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The City’s Legal Responsibilities and Powers 


A Monthly Department of Information for City Attorneys and Other Municipal | 
Officers, Summarizing Important Court Decisions and Legislation 


Conducted by A. L. H. Street, Attorney at Law 














For special assistance in ascertaining the law, statutory or judicial, on any 
relating to municipalities, address Legal Department, 


New York City. 


Reducing Interest and Penalties 

A city council has no power to direct the 
city clerk to collect interest at a less rate 
than that prescribed by statute upon instal- 
ments of special assessments made against 
abutting property to pay for street im- 
provements, nor to remit penalties accrued 
on delinquent instalments. Where a city 
has contracted for such an improvement to 
be paid for by bonds payable solely from 
levied on benefited land and 
constituting no liability against the city, the 
municipality is not liable to a holder of the 
bonds for unauthorized reduction by resolu- 
tion of the city council in the rate of in- 
terest prescribed by law to be paid upon de- 
ferred instalments of such assessments, or 
unauthorized rebates of penalties accrued 
on delinquent instalments. (Oklahoma 
Supreme Court, Mackenzie vs. City of Ana- 
darko, 176 Pacific Reporter, 951.) 

+ + 


Changing Street Grades 

In the absence of statutory or constitu- 
tional provisions, change in grade of high- 
way made by municipal authority does not 
entitle an owner of abutting property to re- 
cover damages on account of consequential 
injury to his property. Under a statute giv- 
ing a right to damages where a street grade 
is raised more than three feet, the making 
of repairs on a street from time to time in 
such way that the grade is ultimately raised 
more than three feet gives no cause of ac- 
tion where it appears that there was not a 
raise of more than three feet at any one 
time, and it is not shown that the work 
done at the several times was pursuant to 
any definite plan to increase the grade 
above the statutory limit. (Vermont Su- 
preme Court, Hoyt vs. Village of North 
Troy, 105 Atlantic Reporter, 33.) 


assessments 


legal question 


Cue AMERICAN City, Tribune Building 


Invalid Municipal Contracts 

\ contract for an addition to a municipal 
water-works system was not binding 
the city if it was awarded in violation of a 
statute requiring an advertisement for pro- 
posals for the work. 
persons dealing with public officers to ascer- 
tain whether proposed action by the latter 
falls within the their authority, 
and whether the requirements of law af- 
fecting a contract proposed to be entered 
been observed. (Ohio Supreme 


upon 


It is incumbent upon 


scope of 


into have 


Court, Frisbie Co. vs. City of East Cleve 
land, 120 Northeastern Reporter, 309. ) 
+ + 


Defective Sidewalks 
having assumed 
growing within the side 


1 


abut- 


A municipality control 
over shade trees 
walk limits of a street or highway, an 
ting owner is not liable to a pedestrian for 
injury sustained by the latter thru falling 
at a defective point in the sidewalk, caused 
by roots of the tree raising a section of the 
walk. (New Jersey Court of Errors and 
Appeals, Rose vs. Slough, 104 Atlantic Re- 
porter, 194.) 
+ + 

New York Public Service Commission 

The New York Legislature having fixed 
$1 per 1,000 cubic feet as the 
charge collectible by the Municipal Gas 
Company for service in Albany, the Public 
Service Commission is without power to 
authorize an increase in the rate even if it 
might appear that the rate is grossly inade- 
quate and has become so burdensome to the 
company as to be confiscatory of the com- 
pany’s property. (New York Court of Ap 
peals, People on relation of Municipal Gas 
Company vs. Public Service 
Second District, 120 Northeastern Re- 
porter, 132.) 


maximum 


Commission, 
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HOW are you cleaning your catch basins and sewers? 
In the old slow, expensive and disease-breeding way, with 
piles of filth on your streets? Or the “SECO” way? 


The “SECO” Portable Pumping Apparatus cleans sewers . 
and catch basins at a saving of 50 to 90% over the old way. 


This apparatus is mounted on a special | 
KELLY-SPRINGFIELD CHASSIS 


Write for Full Information and Catalogue 


THE SPRINGFIELD ENGINEERING COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD Bushnell Building OHIO 
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Invalid Laundry Inspection Ordinance 

An ordinance of the city of Palo Alto, 
Cal., purported to impose a fee of $3 cover- 
ing the inspection of laundries serving resi- 
dents of the city. It also provided for a 
fee of 30 cents for 
traveled by the inspectors going to and 
from the laundry. At least one monthly in- 
spection was required, and more might be 
made. Plaintiff conducts a laundry in the 
city of San José, twenty miles away, and, 
seeking to do business in Palo Alto, attacked 
the validity of the ordinance on the ground 
that it operated unreasonably and with dis- 
crimination against him and other laundry 
owners whose plants were at some distance 
from Palo Alto. The inspectors had sev- 
eral means of going to and from between 
the two cities at a transportation charge not 
exceeding three cents per mile. Under these 
circumstances it is held by the California 
Supreme Court that the ordinance is void 
for unreasonableness in fixing an excessive 
mileage fee, as contended by plaintiff. (Ex 
176 Pacific Reporter, 449.) 

+ + 

Exempting Lots from Assessment 

The provision of the Greater New York 
charter for exemption of a lot from assess- 
ment for street opening purposes where the 
owner deeds land within the proposed street 
applies only when the 


mileage each mile 


parte Blois, 


limits to thé city 
deed is given before the appointment of 
commissioners of estimate and assessment 
(New York Supreme Court, Appellate Di 
vision; In re Boulevard in Queens Boro; 
173 New York Supplement, 28.) 
+ + 

Public Improvement Contracts 

Where a public improvement contract 
makes a city engineer or architect the judge 
as to quantities, qualities, values, etc., of 
materials and work furnished under the 
agreemcnt, his determination is conclusive, 
excepting as it may be shown to have been 
influenced by fraud or bad faith. But the 
city may waive a clause in such a contract, 
requiring production of an engineer's cer- 
tificate before the contractor shall be en- 
titled to pay for extra work. Such a 
clause may be found to have been waived 
when it is shown to have been repeatedly 
ignored by the parties. (Maryland Court 
of Appeals, Mayor and City Council of 
Baltimore ys. Poe, 104 Atlantic Reporter, 
360.) 


AMERICAN 


CITY 307 


Exceeding Municipal Debt Limits 
Where an ordinance adopted by the city 
Mass., 
mum daily wage for laborers employed by 
the municipality had the effect of creating 
a deficit in the current appropriation for 
the street department it was invalid as vio- 
lating a statute forbidding expenditures in 
excess of available appropriations. (Massa 
chusetts Supreme Judicial Court, Shannon 
vs. Rockwood, 121 Northeastern Reporter, 


of Cambridge, establishing a 


mini 


31.) + + 
Controversies Under Construction 
Contracts 


Provision in a contract for construction 
of a municipal sewer, that the chief engi 

neer of the city’s sewerage commission 
should have power to determine all contro 
versies arising between the parties under 
the contract, applied to a dispute as to th 
city’s liability for interfering with the con 
tractor’s blasting operations in the perform 
ance of the work. (Maryland Court of Ay 

peals, Mayor and Council of Baltimore vs. 


M. A. Talbott Co., 105 Atlantic Reporter, 
149. ) — 
Rights Under Garbage Removal 
Contract 

Provision in a garbage removal contract 


with a city that the contractor should pet 
form the the of the 
municipal hospital and health board did not 


work to satisfaction 
warrant the city in refusing to pay for un 
altho the 
have sustained a termination of the 
The contractor is entitled to re 


satisfactory services, provision 
might 
contract. 
cover compensation on showing substantial 
compliance with the terms of his agree 
(Kansas City Court of Appeals 
Kansas City, 205 Southwestern 


Reporter, 873.) 
I 49 a + 


Kansas Ouster Law 

\ chief of police who was ousted from 
office under the statutes of Kansas for will 
ful misconduct, consisting in attempting to 
obstruct a constable in law ful 
warrant, was disqualified against holding 
during part 
portion of the term for which he had been 


ment. 
Boyer vs. 


serving a 


office any of the unexpired 


chosen, but was not disqualified for re 
appointment on expiration of that term 
(Kansas Supreme Court, State vs. Hen- 
schel, 175 Pacific Reporter, 393.) 
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Thi ond: ROAD WORK, patching, surfacing and road-building, 


can be handled more efficiently and more economically with an 
F-W-D Truck. It will go through any kind of going, loaded to 
capacity, and when necessary with a 5-ton trailer behind. 


F-W-D Trucks cost less to operate, less to keep up and travel 
further on one set of tires. The F-W-D Truck is so powerful 
that it can be used as a tractor to haul drag, grader or scarifier 
or may be used for sprinkler or flusher. 
















F-W-D Trucks turn in a small circle—they can be 
handled in crowded quarters and narrow alleys with per- 
fect ease. Four-wheel-drive traction as applied in the 
F-W-D gives tremendous power, no skidding on wet 
pavement and provides a service brake on all four wheels. 
Write for the F-W-D Truck catalog and 
records of performance—/oday. 


TheF-W-D AutoCompany 


Dept. 106 Clintonville, Wisconsin 
Canadian Branch, Kitchener, Ontario 


TRUCKS 


The boys from the Front will tell you 
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Demoting Employes at “‘Pleasure”’ 

\ statute empowering a police commis- 
sioner to demote “at pleasure” sergeants ap- 
pointed from the positions of patrolmen 
does not mean that demotion may be made 
upon the mere caprice or whim of the com- 
missioner, but confers power in the exercise 
of a wise discretion, with an eye to the 
good of the service. (New York Supreme 
Court, Appellate Division; People on the 
relation of Curtis vs. Hogeboom et al., Civil 
Service Commissioners of Mt. Vernon; 173 
New York Supplement, 417.) 

+ + 
Louisiana Fire Escape Law 

The law enacted by the Louisiana Legis- 
lature in 1914, making owners of certain 
buildings liable for personal injuries or 
death resulting from violation of the re- 
quirements of the law for installation of 
fire escapes, is constitutional. (Louisiana 
Supreme Court, Dotson vs. Louisiana Cen- 
tral Lumber Co., 80 Southern Reporter, 
205.) 

+ + 
Liability for Police Officers’ Acts 


\s police officers of a municipality exer- 
cise governmental functions, the city is not 
liable in damages for their wrongful acts, 
as where a police raid is wrongfully con- 
ducted. (Louisiana Supreme Court, Joliff 
vs. City of Shreveport, 80 Southern Re- 
porter, 200. ) 

+ + 


Appeals in Paving Proceedings 
A charter provision fixing ten days as the 
limit within which a property owner pro- 
testing against street paving proceedings 
may appeal from an order of the municipal 
authorities overruling his protest is not un- 
constitutional as involving a deprivation of 
property rights without due process of law. 
(Texas Court of Civil Appeals, City of 
Fort Worth vs. Capps Land Co., 205 South- 
western Reporter, 491.) 
¢ + 


Right to Enjoin Municipal Expenditure 

Suit lies at the instance of municipal 
taxpayers to enjoin city authorities from 
purchasing a water-works system at a 
grossly excessive price, or from making any 
other extravagant expenditure amounting 
to waste of the c’ty’s funds. (New Jersey 
Court of Chancery, Watters vs. Bayonne, 
104 Atlantic Reporter, 770.) 
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Increasing Sewerage Rates 

A franchise for the construction of a 
sewer system by a sewerage company, fixing 
maximum rates to be charged by the com 
pany, did not preclude the Public Utility 
Commission of New Jersey from subse 
quently increasing the rates on application 
of the company, the municipality being 
merely an agency of the state (New 
Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals, Col 
lingswood Sewerage Co. vs. Boro of Col 
lingswood, 105 Atlantic Reporter, 208.) 

+ + 

Accidents in Municipal Hospitals 

As the maintenance of a city hospital is 
purely a governmental function, accidental 
injuries to pat‘ents, altho caused by negli 
gence of the city’s nurses, fall within the 
general rule that a municipality is not liable 
for injuries resulting from negligence of its 
officers and employes while engaged in the 
performance of governmental functions. 
(Kentucky Court of Appeals, Browder vs 
City of Henderson, 207 Southwestern Re 
porter, 479.) 

+ + 


Pest-House as Nuisance 

A pest-house, altho dignified by designa- 
tion as a detention hospital for the treat 
ment of infectious diseases, constitutes such 
a nuisance, when located in a thickly set 
tled residential district, that a court will 


enjoin health authorities from maintaining 

it there at the instance of aggrieved prop- 

erty owners. (Michigan Supreme Court, 

Birchard vs. Board of Health of City of 

Lansing, 169 Northwestern Reporter, 901.) 
+ + 


Paying for Street Improvements 

In the absence of statutory prohibition, a 
city may generally contract for a street im 
provement at municipal expense wher: 
there is no authority for making the costs a 
charge against abutting property. A mu 
nicipality authorized to contract for a street 
improvement, and not forbidden to pay for 
it, is liable to the contractor, notwithstand 
ing presence of a provision in the contract 
for payment from local assessments, if, be- 
ing authorized to levy assessments, the city 
authorities nevertheless fail to do so 
(Kentucky Court of Appeals, Cohen vs 
City of Henderson, 207 Southwestern Re- 
porter, 4.) 
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Pioneers of 


DENBY  titinina 


MOTOR TRUCKS Gear Drive 








HE unusually high percentage of power actually 
delivered at the rear wheels under even the most 
unfavorable conditions makes the Denby best for 


road building, paving and similar branches of munici- 
pal work. 


Perfect enclosure of all working parts, and the ' 
high quality of the materials used in their construc- 
tion enable them to withstand this hard service. 


Capacities from 1 to 6 tons. 


DENBY MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY, DETROIT 
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The City Manager Movement 
Edited by Harrison G. Otis 


Secretary of the City Managers’ Association 





Three More Cities for Manager 
Plan 

Muskecon, Micu.—On March 5, Muske- 
gon endorsed the commission-manager plan 
by a vote of four to one. This is the first 
time that the women of Michigan have been 
permitted to cast their ballots on such a 
question, and the papers give them very 
large credit for the results of the election. 
lhe charter commission will draft a man- 
ager charter to be voted upon soon. 

Hays, Kans.—The vote on the adoption 
of the commission-manager plan, March 7, 
gave the new charter a majority of two to 
one. Hays has a population approximating 
3,300, and the city manager to be chosen is 
expected to manage the municipal water 
and power plants and supervise construction 
of sewers, sidewalks and paving as part of 
his duties. 

McCracken, Kans.—This small city, 
with its population Of 1,000, acquired a 
commission-manager charter March 13. 
There were but four negative votes out of 
a total of ninety-one ballots cast at the elec- 
tion, making a ratio of twenty-two to one 
in favor of the new plan. So far as known, 
this established a record in charter elections 

+ + 
Waite Contrasts German and 
American Plans 

Colonel Henry M. Waite, who has re- 
cently returned from Europe, draws some 
sharp and significant contrasts between, the 
autocratic biirgermeister system as he found 
it in Germany and the democratic commis- 
sion-manager plan as he knows it in 
America. It will be recalled that Colonel 
Waite resigned as city manager of Dayton, 
Ohio, last year to enter the Army. As a 
pioneer in the new profession of city man- 
ager, it seems quite appropriate that he 
should have been assigned to deal with the 
German municipal authorities. 

While stationed at Coblenz with the 
American Army of Occupation, Colonel 
Waite, in writing of his experiences with 


the burgermeisters, commends their exe: 


tive efficiency and adds: 


“But the Germans don’t have the ty 
ager plan. The resemblance is utterly s 

ial The whole democrati 
manager cities is missing. I talked with labor 
radicals, and apparently they had not « 


thought of the idea of electing fris 

men under the new democrati . 
thereby keeping the magistrate under 
ous and flexible control. A government 
should obey the rank and fil 

was a curious idea to them.” 


Before leaving Germany, Colonel Wait: 
indicated his eagerness to return ho 


his willingness to become once ore 
\merican city manager. 
+ + 


Oklahoma Schools Debate Man- 
ager Plan 


Mhruout the state of Oklaho 


schools are using as a subject 
scholastic debate: “Res h 
manager plan of municipal g 
should be adopt« d by all cities in the | 


States with over 5,000 inhal 


In this connection it is intere 
that more than one dozen citi¢ 


in Oklahoma are seriously consider 
adoption of commission-manager 
ment, and in some, charter cam] 
already under way. The Univer 


Oklahoma Extension Department | 
lished a debate bulletin on the mana 
+ + 
City Managers Being Promoted 


Altho the profession of cit 
in its infancy, there have alread 
twenty instances of the promotion of 
manager from the administration of 
city to that of a larger. 


A complete tabulation of city na 
municipalities, giving the population, d 
when the new plan became effective, met 
by which the position of manager 
created, and the name, date of appointment 
and salary of the city manager is now bein 


prepared for the research department of 
Tue AMERICAN City. 
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Shall that Machine Cut at 3 Ft. Per Minute 


Waterworks Men! 


Look to your costs in these days of 
high prices and wages. The P & H 
Excavator purchased by the Erie, Pa., 
Water Dept. (by whom the record shown 
here was made) returned half its cost 
on four miles of mains. 


P & H Equipment covers every phase 
of the job from the opening of the trench 
to getting the backfill back quickly and 
compactly. Send for general catalog. 


PAWLING & HARNISGHFEGER Go. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


— ss 







\/ 











660 Ft. In 3 Hours 


During 1915, considered an 
ordinary year, the city laid 25,000 
ft. of 6- and 12-in. mains in hand 
excavated trenches at a labor cost 
for digging, laying and back-filling 
of 28.8c. a foot for the smaller and 
36.08c. a foot for the larger size. 
Much more pipe was laid in 1916 
and this year because of the rapid 
growth of the city. While com- 
plete unit costs for the last year’s 
work have not yet been compiled, 
it is known that rising wages 
caused considerable increase over 
those of 1915. Records for 10,000 
ft. of 6-in. main laid at one time 
last year show a total labor cost of 
37-1c. per foot, of which digging 
alone represented 19c. with com- 
mon labor 27%c. an hour. The 
trench was in clay, with shale at 
the bottom. As compared with 
this, the first performance with the 
trenching machine, excavating for 
1620 ft. of line, was accomplished 
at a fuel and labor cost of $132.84, 
or 8.2c. per foot for actual digging. 
This was in gravel which requifted 
sheeting, the cost of which is in- 
cluded in the above figure. On 
another occasion, in digging 
through cut-over land, where many 
large but partly rotted stumps were 
cut through, 682 ft. of trench was 
dug in four hours, at a cost of 
$7.55 for three men and 15 gal. of 
gasoline—only 1.1¢c. per foot. On 
Oct. 5 the machine made its speed 
record of 660 ft. in three hours, but 
$3.02 for gasoline and $1.88 for 
the wages of the engineer and 
helper being charged to the opera- 
tion. This was about %4 of a cent 
per foot. Both trenches were in 
shale at the bottom. 


excavators, back- 
fillers, tampers. 
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KInnNicuTt, P.; 


WINSLow, 
R. WINTHROP. 
Sewage Disposal. 


C., E. A.; and Pratt, 


Second Edition, rewrit- 

14! illustrations. John 
Inc., Publishers, New York. 
1919. .00 

This standard treatise, first published in 1910, has been 
brought entirely up to date and now constitutes the latest 
authoritative publication on this constantly advancing 
science. The eaters on Screening, Sludge Disposal and 
Chemical Precipitation, in particular, have been revised, 
and new chapters on the newer processes of two-story 
tank treatment, activated sludge and acid treatment have 
been added. Two additional chapters on design and 
operation of sewage treatment plants and the disposal of 
excretal wastes from houses and institutions have been in- 
corporated. 


Pack, CHartes Laturop, President National War 
Garden Commission. 

The War Garden Victorious: Its War 

Time Need and Its Economic Value in 

Peace. xiv + 179 pp. + appendix. Illus- 

trated. Published 1919 by the National 

War Garden Commission. 


A most interesting account of the inception and 
velopment of 


ten. xvii + 547 pp. 
Wiley 


& Sons, 


de- 
the home and community garden movement 
under the National War Garden Commission is given in 
this book, which is copiously illustrated with color plates, 
photographs and cartoons. How the National War Gar 
den Commission came into being: how “an army of five 
million hoes” was mobilized; how this army helped win 
the war; how “big business,” the railroads, the 


house- 
wives, the school children 


and the press all coéperated to 


make the movement a success; the part played by ‘“‘day- 
light saving’; and the future of war gardening—all these 
phases of the war-garden story are vividly pictured. An 


appendix contains in full two of the victory books issued 
this year by the Commission: “War Gardening” and 
“Home Canning and Drying” (both “Victory Editions”) 
The Commission states that “this book is not for sale, 
being issued for presentation to those who aided so ser- 
viceably in this economic work.” 


Cray, Henry, M.A. 
Economics: An Introduction for the Gen- 


eral Reader. xviii + 456 pp. The Macmil- 

lan Company, 64 Fifth Ave., New York. 
$2.00 
Most elementary textbooks on economics are designed 
for college or university students and seldom take into 
consideration the need of the general reader who has not 
the guidance of a teacher or the leisure of the student, 
but, on the other hand, has some practical knowledge on 
the problems discussed. Professor Clay has written this 
book with these needs particularly in mind. The Ameri- 
can edition, revised by Professor Agger of Columbia 
University, differs from the English version only in that 
American illustrations have in some places been substi 
tuted for the English ones, where their inclusion would 
make the discussion clearer to the American reader and 
where it could be done without sacrifice to the readable- 

ness of the book. 


Ferry, Ervin S., in collaboration with O. W. 
Silvey, G. W. Sherman, Jr., and D. C. 
Duncan. 

A Handbook of Physics Measurements. 
Volume II. Vibratory Motion, Sound. 
Heat, Electricity and Magnetism. x + 
233 pp. 128 figures. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 432 Fourth Ave., New York. Cloth 
$2.00 net. 


Witson, Lucius E., Vice-President of the Ameri- 
can City Bureau. 
Community Leadership: 
fession. viii + 137 pp. 
Americar City Bureau, 


The New Pro- 
Published by The 
New York. 1919 
$1.50 
states the foreword of this 
American people were told that food would 
win the war; that ships would win the war; and that guns 
and coal and airplanes and other things would win the 
war. Now that the fighting is over it has become evident 
that, essential as were these abetted things, it was leader 
ship and ideals and organization and m« walle that really 
won the war. * And, as in the case of the Nation, 
the real strength of each community is measured, not so 
much by the abundance of its natural resources, nor by 
its position on the map, as by its leadership and ideals and 
organization and morale. Of these four factors, the 
quality of the last three is determined in no small degree 
by the character of the first. To community leadership, 
therefore, must we look for much of the motive power 
which shall guide America and the world into a new era of 
peace and progress and human happiness.” 

This book is written for the double purpose of helping 
to increase the efficiency and vision of secretaries of 
chambers of commerce already existing in more than 3,000 
towns and cities in America and of inspiring 
I ability to enlist for community 


high grade of 
entering this new profession 


“During the great conflict,” 
volume, ‘“‘the 


men of a 
leadership by 


Tripper, Harry, Ex-President of the Association 
of National Advertisers; Hottincworrtn, 
Harry L., Associate Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at Barnard College; Horcuxtss, Geo. 
B., Professor of Business English, Head of 
Advertising and Marketing Division, New 
York University; Parsons, Frank A., 
President of the New York School of Fine 
and Applied Arts, Lecturer in Advertising 
Display in New York University. 

Advertising, Its Principles and Practice. 


Second Edition, xv + 562 pp. Illustrated. 
1919. The Ronald Press Co., New York 
City. $6.00 
A complete volume on the economic and psychological 


factors in advertising, the make-up of advertising copy and 
the elements of display, with a final secti on planning 
advertising campaigns 


CLARKE, IpA Crype, author of “American Women 
and the World War,” etc. 

The Little Democracy: A Text on Com- 

munity Organization. 


x + 253 pp. Pub- 
lished by D. Appleton, 35 West 32d St., 
New York. $1.65 


“Every school district should be a little 
the schoolhouse, the community capital.” With this as a 
basis, Miss Clarke discusses the community center, its 
organization, a model constitution for such community 
center organizations, the community forum, the neighbor- 
hood club, the home and school league, the work of com- 
munity buying and banking, the community garden, the 
community market and kitchen, method of organizing the 
rural community, the development of boys’ and girls’ 
clubs, mothers’ and daughters’ clubs, and community 
music and drama. As Miss Clarke states, she has not 
tried to present her personal views, but has gathered in 
orderly sequence the views of experts in various lines of 
community work for the benefit of other students of this 
important subject. 


democracy, and 
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STEEL FLAG F Mr = | 
As a Memorial 


Nothing more fittingly em- 
bodies the spirit of patriotism 
and expresses appreciation of 
service than a Walworth Steel 
Flag Pole set in an artistic 
concrete base with a memorial bronze 














tablet. We furnish free the architectural 
detail drawings for the base and make 
the tablet to special order. 


The Patent Non-Fouling Ball Bearing Top 


surmounted by a gilded copper ball, securely 
houses the sheave and insures against fouling 
of the halyard. 





These poles, ranging from 20 to 100 feet in 
height above ground, are made in sections and 
shipped knocked down. ‘Taper joints insure 
perfect alignment and accurately fitted steel 
pins rigidly fasten the sections together. Easily 
erected, no cost for maintenance. Prompt ship- 
ment. 














Send for catalog and prices. 














WALWORTH MANUFACTURING CO. 
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BARNARD, J. Lynn, Ph.D., Philadelphia School of 
Pedagogy; and Evans, Jessie C., A. M., 
William Penn High School. 

Citizenship in Philadelphia. 376 pp. IIlus- 
trated. John C. Winston Company, Phila 
delphia and Chicago. 

The current text-book in civics usually gives a large 
amount of space to national and state government and 
relatively scant attention to municipal government, with 
which the citizens come more directly in contact. The 
-. ithors of this book contend that every city needs a text- 

ok of its own, and they proceed to supply such a civic 
text book for Philadelphia. Instead of dealing with tl 
formal structure of government, it de als with what is done 

1 ‘4 how, an d the ways in which a citizen may help indi 
vidually and —— to secure better government. It 
deals briefly with the history of the city and then takes up 
such 1estions as healt h, water-supply, street cleaning, 
fire preventir police, lighting, public schools, recreation, 
city planning, teknanerenlinn. charity, courts, how the city 
laws are 1 nade, civil service, the division of parties and 
el lection, and gives an interesting chapter on the business 
life of the city he book is profusely illustrated with 
! hs and maps supplied by the various city de 











Warner, Amos G., Ph.D., late Professor of 
Economics and Social Science in Leland 
Stanford Junior University, 

American Charities. Third Edition. Re- 
vised by Mary Roberts Coolidge, Ph.D., 
Professor of Sociology. Mills College, for- 
merly Associate Professor of Sociol ogy in 
Leland Stanford Junior Univerity.) xxii + 
541 pp. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 426 
W. Broadway, New York. $2.65 
This work, originally published in 1894 and revised in 
1908, has long been regarded as one of the standard 
works in its field. Mrs, Coolidge, at Dr. Warner’s re- 
quest, agreed to act as advisor in case a revision should 
be necessary She brought out the second edition seven 
years after his death, and now brings the subject up to 
date by the addition of two chapters, the rearrangement of 
numerous tables and the addition of the facts necessary 
to bring the observations in line with more recent develop- 
ments. The work still retains the original subdivisions: 

Historical and Theoretical, the Dependent Classes, Ad- 

ministration and Financiering, and the Supervision, Or- 

ganization and Betterment of Charities. 


[wyrorp, H. B., author of “Purchasing: Its 
Economic Aspects and Proper Methods.” 
Storing: Its Economic Aspects and 
Proper Methods. xv -+ 200 pp. _Iilus- 
trated. Published by D. Van Nostrand 
Co.. 25 Park Place, New York. $3.50 
Irregularity in supply of material is not always the re- 
sult of actual shortage or surplus, but, as Mr. Twyford 
points out, is due to the hesitancy of some and to a 
tendency of others to store unwisely. When to store, 
what to store and how to store it, the economic questions 
connected with storing, the appliances to be used, the loca- 
tion and equip ment of storerooms and warehouses, the 
manual and clerical operations and the practice of receiv- 
ing and deliverin are all covered in this interesting 
analysis of the problem, by the author of “Purchasing.” 


Gippincs, FrANKLIN Henry, LL. D., Professor of 
Sociology and the History of Civilization in 
Columbia University. 

The Responsible State: A Reéxamination 
of Fundamental Political Doctrines in the 
Light of World War and the Menace of 
Anarchism. 108 pp. Houghton, Mifflin 
Co., Boston and New York. $1.00 


Durrey, Epwin, Commissioner of Highways of 
State of New York 
Report of the State Commissioner of 
Highways: State of New York. 1917. 
592 pp. 
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ASHBEE, C. R. 
Where the Great City Stands: A Study in 


the New Civics. Quarto. xii 166 pp. 120 
illustrations. B. T. Batsford, Ltd., 94 High 
Holborn, London, W. C. $6.25 
With the joy of creative work as a basis, the t f 
this volume has endeavored to exat e and interpr 
esthetic influen thru which we ssed before the ¢ 


War, in order to , evolve out of these a philos 
plan for a better and happier futur 

war. He makes a strong plea for 1 

in city planning and for mainte: 


“however much we may impr 


empty shells unless they 
prise, unless in every city t 











e P 
ing, finding the city its soul. The f ng is | 
list of chapter titles: The Object of the Book, \ 
to the =a actical Idealist; Axioms; H Art I 

of On Ti ne Have Come to Us; I ea B 
Arts and Crafts Movement; The Hou iT I 
ning Movement; The Garden City Idea; The Cit 
Zones, Lungs and Open Spaces; Dirt, Nois 
Menace of Mechani sm; Waste in Educatior W 
Industry; Coérdination in the City as Against (¢ 


tion; How the Arts Might Be Maintained; The Rea 
of Town and Country; and Foresight and t t 
Habit of Mind. The typography and ar: 
book give it a most pleasing appearance, ; 
drawings, photographs, diagrams and I 
the attractiveness and to the clarity of the v 





Gerwic, Grorce W., Ph.D., Se creti 
of Public E duc ation, Pittsb 
Schools With a Perfect “tid 
racy’s Hope and Safeguard. xi 194 ; 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1918 





It is doubtful that there is any 














tradition than the sufficiency and fundamental de 

first, of the Little Red Schoolhouse of e « 

m recently of the Big Red Sch é 

city. kor many years the fort x l 

cient, and the rudiments embodi« three R 

deemed all that the average mat t N I 

book discusses the complete school " ng 

the light of our newly recognized requir¢ 

education of the hand and heart, as wel ‘ 

presents a program which leads f 

on to wisdom, to high Is y , 

and character 

Sampson, E., Advertising Manager, The Daniels 

& Fisher Stores Company, Bchadl 
ego vii + 240 pp. Illustrated. 1918 
D. . Heath & Co., Ne WW \ rk $1.20 
. oes Sing is a chain of i t 

gether, forcefully expressed, and 

to produce a cumulative reaction upon a 

people.”” This small volume concisely treats 

ous phases of advertising for the ne 

student in this field. Admiral 

chamber of commerce secretaries 

campaigns, and for all who use se e 


products. 


Biue, Rupert, Surgeon General United States 
Public Health Service. 
Annual Report of the Surgeon General of 
the Public Health Service of the United 
States: For the Fiscal Year 1918. Tr: 
ury Department, Document No. 2832, Pub 
lic Health Service. 373 pp. 
LEeFFINGWELL, W. H., Editor, Auth 
Office Management.” 
Making the Office Pay: Test Office Plans 
and Systems that Make for Better Results 
in Everyday Routine. Secured from the 
Offices of the Hundreds of Successful 
Business Men Who Are Using Them to 
Increase Profits by Cutting Costs. 1918 
xiv + 389 pp. Illustrated. A. W. Shaw 
Company, New York. 5.00 


r of “Scientifi 
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RELIABLE Roap Buitpinc MACHINERY 


Is half the battle in making and maintaining roads and streets. 





Our machinery is built for service. It 
is used and endorsed by road and street : 
officials in every corner of the world. 


It is built right, 
sold right and 
works right. 


The Champion Rock 
Crusher, Mounted, 
with Elevator, 
Screen and Portable 
Stone Bin. 


The ideal crushing plant for cities, counties, towns and contractors. 
Made in many sizes, from 50 to 300 tons daily capacities. 





We furnish every 
appliance for road 
and street work. 


Rock Crushers, 
Road Rollers, 
Oiling Machines, 
Heating Kettles, 
Road Scrapers, 
Road Drags, 
Gravel Screening 
Plants, 
Culvert Pipe, 
Street Sweepers, 
Rooter Plows. 








Our Catalogue is 
free. 


Write today. Monarch Tandem Roller. 5 and 8 ton sizes. 


THE GOOD ROADS MACHINERY Co. 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 
New York Office: 50 Church Street 
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Monroe, Paut, Ph.D., LL.D., Director School of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and Mutter, Irvine E., Ph.D., 
Department of Education, Washington 
State Normal School. 

The American Spirit: A Basis for World 
Democracy. 1918. xv + 336 pp. The 
World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. $1.00 


Vepper, Grorce C. 
American Methods in Foreign Trade: A 
Guide to Export Selling Policy. 1919. xii 
4+-.204 pp. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
New York. $2.00 
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Kinc, Hon. W. L. Mackenzie, C. M. G., Fellow 
of the Royal Society of Canada, former 
Minister of Labor, Canada. 

Industry and Humanity: A Study in the 
Principles Underlying Industrial Recon- 
struction. 1918. xx + 567 pp. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, New York. $2.15 


Spitman, W. J., D.Sc., Chief, Office of Farm 
Management, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, 

Farm Science: A Foundation Textbook on 
Agriculture. 1918. vii + 344 pp. Illustrated. 
The World Book Company, Yonkers, N. \ 

$1.28 





Americanization—The California Program. 
The Commission of Immigration and Housing in Califor- 
nia has seen the probiem of Americanization as one of the 
outstanding tasks of this our reconstruction period, and, 
realizing that the subject is of vastly greater scope than 
the teaching of English to foreigners, has endeavored to 
formulate a comprehensive working program for the edu- 
cation of the people of California, both foreign-born and 
native, in the American ideals of liberty, democracy and 
cooperation. This program is presented in brief topical 
form in a 20-page pamphlet entitled ‘‘Americanization 
The California Program,”’ which can be obtained by ad- 
dressing Paul Scharrenberg, Secretary of the Commission, 
at Underwood Bldg., 525 Market Street, San Francisco, 
Cal. 


Population and Its Distribution. 

Compiled from The United States Bureau of Census 
Figures. Second edition, revised and enlarged, October, 
1918. A bound volume containing 218 pages of statistical 
tabies of population by divisions, states, cities and towns, 
statistics showing the distribution of wholesale and retail 
dealers of the United States, classified by trades and by 
states, and statistics showing the distribution of farms 
and farm property in this country. Price, $2.50. (Pub- 
lished by the J. Walter Thompson Company, 244 Madison 
Avenue, New York.) 


The Gary Public Schools. 

The first six of a set of eight books on the various phases 
of the work of the Gary Schools are now available. The 
titles follow: “The Gary Schools—A General Account,” 
by Abraham Flexner and Frank P. Bachman, 265 pp., 25 
cents; “Organization and Administration,” by George D. 
Strayer and Frank P, Bachman, 126 pp., 15 cents; 
“Costs,” 86 pp., 25 cents; “Industrial Work,” 204 pp., 25 
cents; “Household Arts,” 49 pp., 10 cents; and “‘Physical 
Training and Play,” 35 pp., 10 cents. The other two 
books of the set, “‘Science Teaching” (10 cents), and 
“Measurement of Classroom Products” (30 cents) will 
be released shortly. (Published 1918 by General Educa- 
tion Board, 61 Broadway, New York.) 


Mosquito Extermination in New Jersey. 

The sixth annual report of the Atlantic County Mosquito 
Extermination Commission presents a brief history of the 
operations of the Commission for the year 1918, which in- 
clude the draining of large areas of salt marshes and dis- 
trict inspection for breeding places of fresh-water mos- 
quitoes. Photographs, drawings, tables and a map of At- 
lantic County set forth in detail the work that has been 
done and the work yet to be accomplished. 32 
(Send request for copy of this report to the Commission, 
621 Guarantee Trust Building, Atlantic City, N. J.) 
Fighting Snow. 

A reprint of 15 important articles of the Electric Railway 
Journal, dealing with snow-removal problems and other 
winter problems that have been met with and overcome by 
traction companies in various parts of the country. 16 
large-size pages, illustrated by diagrams, graphs and pho- 
tographs. (Apply to the Editor of Electric Railway Jour- 
nal, 10th Avenue and 36th Street, New York.) 


War Memorials. 
i 


According to the new bulletin of the above title, issued 
by the Municipal Art Society of New York City, the most 
appropriate form of memorial to perpetuate the priceless 
services of our heroes is a memorial that continues to 


render service. Of even greater importance, the Society 
maintains, is the quality of beauty in whatsoever form of 
memorial is decided upon, for a beautiful memorial “will 


be a lasting joy for all who see it,” and only a beautifu 
memorial is fit to commemorate the beauty of sacrifice 
and service. Many different types of beautiful and aj 
propriate memorials are shown in the forty-two illu 
tions of this booklet, which discusses briefly the following 
three questions: (1) The Form of the Memorial, (2) 
rhe Quality, and (3) Proceeding to the Design 22 pl 
(Copies may be procured at 25 cents apiece by addressing 
the Society, 119 East 19th Street, New York.) 





Hundreds of Cities Plan Memorial Buildings. 


} 





Reports which have already been received from hundreds 
of cities by the National Committee on Memorial Idings 
indicate the rapidity with which the Liberty-Building 
movement is spreading thruout the country. A few of 


these reports from cities are listed in Bulletin N l, 
issued by the Committee. The bulletin also includes the 
following two articles reprinted from the January, 1919, 
issue of THe American City: “Community Houses as 


Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memorials,” by Eugene Rodman 
Shippen, and “Provision for Art, Music and Drama in 
Liberty Buildings,” by Christine Wetherill Stevenson. 16 


pp. Price, 5 cents per copy. (Address the Commission at 
261 Broadway, New York.) 


Municipal Waste. 

“The Report on Municipal Junk Yards and the Collection 
of Waste Paper and Municipal Waste Reclamation,” pub 
lished January, 1919, by the Municipal Reference Library, 
Chicago, covers the service of the departments of street 
cleaning and public works in a number of cities, and gives 
a very good idea of the value of materials reclaimed and 
sold by these departments in Chicago, Cleveland, Roches 
ter and a number of other smaller cities, including several 
in Great Britain. Copies of this excellent report on 
waste collection may be secured by writing to Frederick 
Rex, Librarian, Municipal Reference Library, 1005 City 
Hall, Chicago, I11. : 


State Pension Bills. 


As a result of the findings of the Pension and Retirement 
Fund Commission of New Jersey, Assembly bills Nos. 194 
and 438 have been submitted to the State Legislature. N 
194 provides a new retirement system for the public school 
teachers of the state to take the place of the unsatisfactory 
existing pension and retirement fund, and No. 438 
authorizes the establishment of local retirement systems 
for police, firemen and other municipal employes, and also 
creates a state reinsurance association Copies of these 
bills can be obtained free of charge upon request. (Writ 
4 amg of State Research, Clinton Building, Newark, 
I ») 
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—wrote the Sales Manager to 


the Road Commissioner 


KETTER No. 4 


“Unquestionably every owner and every manufacturer 
of a tractor realizes the importance of SERVICE, and it 
may be fairly admitted on behalf of the manufacturer 
his intention to render SERVICE is good, but the 
you to decide as a prospective purchaser 
the manufacturer's intentio . 


that 
question for 
is not alone 


aa * As 140 ac of a tractor 
Service, pr tice but his ability to render the Kind of service that insures 
it,"" he says, "hs a ma- continuous operation for your tractor 
terial part of the sale.”" 
P i “Our ability to furnish SERVICE is measured by 25 
operating factory branches, and two large distributors 
the 


and trading points in 


located at central shipping 
At each of these points 


United States and Canada 
complete stocks of spare parts are carried and com 
petent SERVICE men are constantly employed This 
means that no matter where you are located. you are 
within telephone distance of one of these branches, from 
which needed spare parts or a SERVICE man can reach 


you within a few hours 


“The best illustration of this thoroughness of Advance 
Rumely SERVICE is the fact that we are daily furnishing 
spare parts for Rumely, Advance and Gaar-Scott machin- 
ery built SO and 40 years ago. The man who purchased 
any of this machinery 15 years ago, say tn Illinois, 4nd 
subsequently moved to the Dakotas or Montana, finds an 
Advance-Rumely branch within telephone distance of his 
new location, and is still able to get spare parts without 
mechanic to help him if one is 








delay, or a competent 
needed 


this Kind of SERVICE to the owner and 


“The value of 
has more than any other 


A size for every road job 
operator ts incalculable, and it 


one thing built up this great business 


“So-SERVICE as we practice it, ts a material part of the 
evidence of our desire to see each pur 


LEN TTR LE 
(—_—— == = ee Ge aa oF 
7 sale — tangibie 
Chaser get the utmost value from our product 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER COMPANY. INC 


LAPORTE. INDIANA 
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Water Meter Testers 
Will Save Your City 
Money 


Let us suppose that the 
water department has five 
hundred meters in domes 
tic service, and the aver- 
age consumption is 250 
gallons of water per day 
per meter, which is a con- 
servative estimate. Now, 
suppose these five hundred 
meters average only five 
per cent slow. It is readily 
seen that 6,250 gallons per 
day is unaccounted for. 
Suppose we assume the 
very conservative rate of 
20 cents per thousand gal- 
lons; we have a daily loss 
of $1.25, or $37.50 a month, 

$450 per year. 

This well illustrates the 











of Public Improvement Undertakings 








News for Boards of Public Works, Engineers, Contractors, Purchasing Agents 
and Others Interested in the Economical Construction and Efficient Operatior— 
























AN AID TO 


necessity of periodical inspection and repair of 
water meters. The Ford Meter Box Company, 


of Wabash, Ind., manufact 
machine which has been 
to supply the demand for 


pt 
and comparatively inexpensive device that will 
test water meters accurate 


illustrated catalog of the 


ures a meter testing 
especially designed 
a thoroly practical 
ly and rapidly An 
Ford water meter 


tester will be sent on application. 
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KEEPING YOUR METERS ACCURAT 


A Sprayer for the Golf Course 


For putting greens, medium 
newly seeded ground requiring 


shown in the accompanying 


recommended by The Spray Engineering Cor 


Mass 


pany, of 93 Federal Street, 


This sprinkler has no moving 


A PRACTICAL FOUNTAIN FOR LAWNS AND PUTTING GREENS 


a deli 


form spray, the “Young Fountain” sprayer, 


ate 


illustration, 
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Experience— 
the Greatest 
Builder 


Honest manufacturing 
methods and carefully 
selected materials, alone 
will not make road- 
building machinery. It 
takes experience ex- 
perience in dealing with 
the most widely di- 
versified problems. Ex- 
perience that has proven 
what part or parts are 
subjected to the greatest 
strain. 


The best materials and 
nearly a half-century of 
experience is the com- 
bination that has made 
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Austin Western Machinery famous the world over as a 


‘* Super-Dependable” line. 


The following Austin Western machines are giving 


profitable service in practically all parts of the world. 


Road Graders 

Rock Crushers 

Road Rollers 

Portable Store Bins 
Stone Elevators 

Stone Screens 
Elevating Graders 
Blade Graders 

Dump Wagons 

Store Spreaders 

Street Sprinklers 
Street Sweepers 

Motor Tandem Rollers 
Motor Macadam Rollers 


Our catalogue No. 18 which describes almost 250 sizes 











During the War th United 
States and Allied Governments 
purchased 

Over 700 Austin Motor 

ollers 

More than ten times their 
combined purchases of all 
other rollers, 

And at Higher Prices 
WHY? 











and styles of the above equipment, will be sent on request. 


The Austin Western Road Machinery Co. 


NEW YORK CITY BOSTON, MASS. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. COLUMBUS, 0. ST. PAUL, MINN. 
JACKSON, MISS LOS ANGELES, CAL OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


CHICAGO 


Branch Offices in 


ATLANTA, GA. 








RICHMOND, VA. . 
PORTLAND, ORE 
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, 
be adjusted to distribute uniformly from 5 to “* Wearproof”’ Traffic and 
25 gallons per minute over an area of from W - Sj 
2 to 60 feet in diameter, depending upon the arming Signs 
operating pressure at the sprinkler. For use To-day’s greatly increased traffic of pleas 
in connection with ™%-inch to %-inch hose, ure cars and wide utilization of motor trucks 
where the operating pressure is about 25 over highways necessitates the use of proper 
pounds per square inch at the sprinkler, the guide-posts, signs and markers. These signs 
“Young Fountain” will distribute about 10 jf they are to create a favorable impressi 
gallons per minute over an area about 30 feet for any community, should be legib eat 





. in diameter. 

This sprayer may be moved from one loca 
tion to another without shutting off the water, 
by simply dragging it with the hose or a rope. 
It is so constructed that it cannot easily be 
overturned, 


4 + + 


and durable. 
he Union Iron Products Company, of East 
Chicago, Ind., carries a full line of “We 
proof” traffic signs, street and highway 
ers and warning signals, made of hea 


lar 


A Steel Flagpole with 
Revolving Top 


We all like to see “Old Glory” flying free 
in a stiff breeze. But often the flag wraps 
itself around the pole instead. The Wal 
worth Manufacturing Company, of 8o1 East 
First Street, Boston, Mass., claims that the 
patent ball-bearing, revolving halyard top used 





ii 
with the Walworth steel flagpole is so sensi 
tive that the flag will not wrap around the { 
pole or foul the halyards, but will fly free in ii 
the slightest breeze, as well as in the heaviest — ‘. 
¢ > 


4 WARNING TO AUTOMOBILISTS 


metal and practically indestructible. The let 
ters are countersunk and finished in alumu 
making them distinctly readable from a 
tance. All signs are subjected to several 
coats of a special rubber enamel paint prey 
ration, which is baked on at a high degree 
temperature, and will withstand all cli 








conditions without cracking, peeling or flak 
ing. After a few years of use “Wearproof 
signs can be brightened up or “renewed t 
a very small expense by retouching with paint 


enamel. 
One of the company’s special types 
warning signals, the “No Parking Here’”’ si 





nal, is shown in the accompanying illustration 
+ + 
Walworth Steel Flag Pole . T 
(Hingham School) King Foundry Company Under 
New Management 
gale. Another good point claimed for the M a! 0p Sevag sn ts sy! A 
Walworth pole is its ability to withstand all sagan: ste i he Ki Sang hose Cc, — 
, conditions of weather—rain or sleet, light- 5 Succeeded the vot Rg tomggenes ore 
ning or wind—without damage. —— oe a ol — — a es 
The Walworth steel flagpole is made in sec- pee tron al kind “ii Gatti le 
tions which telescope each other and are ‘© @¢¢ several Kindred lines. 
drilled accurately to template for the inser- o <¢ 


tion of steel pins, which are furnished. Poles (Chief Engineer of Dunn Company 
are shipped knocked down for erection on the 


ground. Full directions are supplied for the Receives Promotion 
erection, which is said to be simple and William C. Perkins, M. Am. Soc. C. I 


quickly accomplished. the past six years chief en 





The illustration herewith shows one of the Wire-Cut Lug Brick Company, of Conneaut 
Walworth poles in use in front of a school Ohio, has been elected chief engineer nd 
building. general manager of the Eastern Paving Brick 
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How a Burch Stone Spreader Can Save You Time, Labor and Money 


By attaching a BURCH STONE SPREADER to your truck you can get an even depth of stone 
spread over the road at all times. This machine is economical and efficient in road building work, 
resulting in the saving of labor and material, sufficient in many cases to pay for the machine on the 
first job. By raising and lowering the gate you can regulate the amount of stone spread on the road. 
No dumping by guesswork or rehauling and shoveling. If you use a motor truck you cannot afford 
to be without one of these machines. 


TRADE TRADE 


Send for descriptive matter NOW. 


fas} = 
BURCH PLOWS WORKS COMPANY ES | 


crn Department C. CRESTLINE, OHIO 


OM NU INNER Ee 


MARK 
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The 100% Street Flusher 


TIFFIN 


with the 
2 - Motor - System 
HE Tiffin Street Flusher has made the one demonstration that 
actually proves its case. 


It is right now showing by its service in many important cities of 
United States and Canada that: 


It does better work—at less cost—stands up longer—provides any 
needed pressure regardless of speed or grade. 


Interesting street cleaning 
data upon request. 


THE TIFFIN WAGON CO. 
Tiffin Ohio 


Representatives in 
principal cities. 
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Manufacturers Association, comprising 35 
companies, with shipping territory covering 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Maryland, Del 
aware, New Jersey, New York and the New 
England States. Headquarters will be estab- 
lished in Philadelphia. Formerly resident en- 
gineer at Buffalo for the New York State 
Highway Commission, he went with The 


Dunn Wire-Cut Lug Brick Company in 1913, 


and during his connection with that company 
his duties called him to all parts of the 
country. 


¢ + 


An Old Firm Adopts a New Name 

The announcement of the change in the cor- 
porate name of the Flower-Stephens Manu- 
facturing Company, of Detroit, to the Flower 
Valve Manufacturing Company, is of interest 
to prospective buyers of valves, hydrants and 
other hydraulic supplies. The original firm 
of James Flower and Brothers was founded 
in 1852, to manufacture valves and hydrants, 
as well as a line of ship equipment. The lat 
ter line was eventually dropped until the time 
when this country entered the war, when the 
plant was placed at the disposal of the Gov- 
ernment and was asked to furnish materials 
for the ships built under the direction of the 
Shipping Board, as well as to supply its reg 
ular product for camps and cantonments here 
and abroad. Propellers, throttle valves, bilge 
piping, ballast piping and valves, strut bear- 
ings and stern bearings were turned out, suf- 
ficient to equip twenty-five ships per month. 
Both quality and quantity of the company’s 
products received special commendation from 
the U. S. Government. 

Now that the emergency is past, the com- 
pany can again devote its facilities to the 
supplying of its regular line of fire hydrants, 
gate valves, water gates, valve boxes, sleeves 
and valves, indicator posts, sluice gates, check 
valves, foot valves and hydraulic supplies. 


+ + 
A Neat Combination Post 


An unilluminated street name sign is not of 
much use in the dark, so the Buffalo Munici- 
pal Equipment Company, located at Mutual 
Life Building, Buffalo, N. Y., manufactures a 
combination post that will give good service 
both day and night. This post serves the 
double purpose of lighting and directing the 





A USEFUL MUNICIPAL VEHICLE 
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BS 
passer-by, and com- : 
bines strength, per- Zz 
manence and legi 
bility with a neat e 
and attractive ap 
pearance, as is evi- 
denced by the a 
companying phot 
graph. The com 
pany’s latest booklet, 
describing and illus- 
trating this and 
other useful traffic, 
warning and street 
name signs is ol 
tainable free up 
request 

+ + 
Eagle Wagon 
Works Increases 
Its Facilities 

The Eagle Wagon 
Works, of Auburn, 
N. Y., large manu- 
facturers of dump 
wagons for contrac- 
tors, also garbage 
and park wagons 
for cities, has dur- 
ing the past month 
purchased outright 
all manufactured 
and raw materials, } 








good will and cor- 
porate name of the 
Glen Wagon & Car 
Corporation, of 
Cortland, N. Y. 
The Cortland concern has for the pa 
been building a line of wagons similar to tl 


A NIGHT-AND-DAY 
STREET SIGN 


of The Eagle Wagon Works, but has als 


been building a large line of f 
ers for high-speed tractors and trucks, 


as a full line of roller bearings, steel 


trailers for caterpillars and traction engines, 
along with a choice line of reversible traile: 


used as spreaders on good road work 
concern will continue for the present to 1 
ufacture its line at Cortland with such add 


tional facilities as can be given thru the 


sistance of The Eagle Wagon Works of Au 


burn, which will direct the policy and pl 
the concern that it has just 
special attention, hows 


to the trailer part 


the organizer of the Gl 
Wagon & Car Corpor 
will remain with the 


cern. 


¢ + 


Asphalt Department 
F, ie Allen has been 
pointed manager f tl 


Fuel, Road and Asphalt D 


business. Harry M. Glen 


Mr. Allen Manager of 


if 
a} 


1e 
e 
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By 
Installing 


CLOW 


- 
Automatic Closets 
you save water—and do away 
with needless maintenance and 
repair bills. 





Years of use, 
hundreds of 
testimonial 
| letters, thou- 
sands of satis- 
fied customers 
and any num- 
ber of rapidly 
growing plumb- 
ing concerns 
all amply at- 
test the merits 
of Clow Plumb- 
ing Fixtures. 





| This automatic 
i} closet flushes 
} and cleanses 
| thoroughly— 
yet requires 4 

NOUVEAU JR. = gallons less of 
water for each operation than 
the hand-pull type—saves 50% 
to 80% on your water bills. 
And we can prove it. 














The valve is above the rim 
entirely outside of the bowl. A 
decided advantage. 

Every Clow ‘Nouveau Jr.” 
Automatic Closet is guaranteed 
for five years. 

You can be supplied immedi- 
ately as we are always prepared 
to make quick shipments. 

For more information write the 
manufacturers, 


James B. Clow & Sons 
534-546 So. Franklin St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Sales Offices 
New York Milwaukee &8t. Louis 
Philadelphia i i 

Detroit San Francisco 


























Save Money on 
Your Street Lighting 











or 


The cost of install ng 
new standards in your 
city may be _ prohibi- 
tive. 

However, your street 
railway company must 
have tro'ley poles on 
which to hang their 
wires. Why not, then, 
get them to co-operate 
with you in securing 


ELRECO 


Combination 
Poles 











—which will give you street 
lighting as fine as any city 
at a much lower expense 
than the cost of separate 
poles? 

Wooden poles are an 
eyesore. EI,RECO poles 
are an improvement and 
will save you the cost of 
underground construction, 
the cost of extra lamp 
standards, the expense of 
high maintenance costs. 

We have placed ELRE- 
CO poles in many leading 
cities. Let us send you our 
catalogue showing our com- 
plete line. 


Electric Railway 
Equipment Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
New York Office, 30 Church St. 
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partment by the Board of the Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana. Mr. Allen has been associated 
with the company for 33 years and succeeds 
Mr. W. H. Leonard, retired. 


+ + 
An Aerial Fire Truck 


The accompanying picture shows a 75-foot 
aerial truck in service in Bloomington, IIL, 
since November, 1916. This truck is one of 
the standard tractor-drawn aerials manufac- 
tured by the American-LaFrance Fire En- 
gine Company, Inc., of Elmira, N. Y. In ad- 
difton to the 75-foot aerial ladder an outfit 
of ten ladders, ranging in length from 12 
feet to 45 feet in length, is carried. The 
truck also carries the standard equipment of 
truck tools, and is equipped with a 9-foot 
Browder life net, as well as a ladder pipe. 


+ ¢+ 


Speed and Satisfaction in 
Pipe Joining 

A pipe that can be speedily and easily laid 
and joined is described in a small illustrated 
booklet entitled “Universal Pipe,” issued by 
The Central Foundry Company, 90 West 
Street, New York. The tale of “Making Pipe 
and Joint One” is soon told. The Universal 





FIG. 1 





FIG. 2 


pipe is laid with hub end forward, with the 
lugs in a horizontal plane, as in Fig. 1; the 
spigot end is entered in the hub; bolts are 
passed thru the lugs with heads pointing in 
opposite directions, and a washer is placed 
under each nut; an even tension is put on the 
bolts by gradually screwing the nuts at the 
same time, or each nut a little at a time:— 
the joint is now complete, as in Fig. 2. This 
pipe is suitable for water, gas, sewage dis- 
posal and fire department service, and for all 
other classes of pipe service both in buildings 
and underground. 
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BLOOMINGTON’S AERIAL TRUCK 


Arthur H. Blanchard to Lecture 
to Army Overseas 


Arthur H. Blanchard, consulting highway 
engineer, has been appointed Chief of the 
Bureau of Public Works, Department of Citi 
zenship, under the Army Overseas Educational 
Commission. General Pershing has requested 
the Y. M. C. A., thru its Commission, to tak 
charge of the development of instruction and 
courses for all educational work of the Army 
overseas. The staff of the Bureau of Publi 
Works and Army instructors in 500 post 
schools thruout France will give lectures and 
courses relative to waterways, railways, high 
ways, bridges, water-supply, sewerage, waste 
disposal, public utilities and irrigation. Special 
emphasis will be placed on the economic value 
of good roads to the nation, state, county 
and town, and on efficient methods of high- 
way, railway and waterway transportation 
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NON-CLOG CLOSET 


SPECIALLY SUITED FOR COMFORT STATIONS 
AND OTHER MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 





A closet that will not clog under ordi- 
nary adverse conditions because it is 
constructed with an extra wide passage 
and without the horizontal shelf in the 
bottom near outlet of the bowl, common 
to most bowls. This means a quick get- 
away. The seat is extra strong with 
special reinforcement and designed to in- 
sure cleanliness. Is furnished with en- 
ameled high tank, exposed or concealed, 
in hand or seat action form instead of 
the flush valve shown. The Improved 
Trident will withstand abuse, maintain 
greater cleanliness and cause less repair 
than any closet outfit you can buy at 
any price. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 








L IBERTY- 


DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN 







ONLY Sanitary Drinking Fountain 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING 
Haydenville FOUNTAIN CO. = ngage, 





THE GAMEWELL FIRE ALARM 
TELEGRAPH CO. 









“Registered U. S. Patent Office” 
Manufacturers of 
Fire Alarm and Police Signal 
TELEGRAPHS 


for 
Municipalities and Private 
Parties 
The Gamewell of to-day is 


the outcome of the combined inventive 
genius and mechanical skill of many 
whose valuable services the company 
has been able to secure during the 
past fifty-seven years, in pursuance of 
its policy of meeting at any cost the 
requirements of the varied conditions 
existing in different localities. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


General Office and Works: 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
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When writing to Advertisers please mention Taz American City. 








